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[ FEATURES FOR THE WEEK ]\ 


The History of the Week at Home 
and Abroad. 


Lord Roberts’s March to Pretoria. 
By James Barnes. 








The Ancient Hebrews. XIIl.—Prov- 
erbs. By Lyman Abbott. 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare. By 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The Richmond of To-Day. By Lillian 
W. Betts. 


Three American Statesmen: Adams, 
Sumner, Seward. 
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Be B00ks by the ‘ders of T ey Outlook 


Any one of the following named books will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of price, by THE OUTLOOK CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


LYMAN ABBOTT 


-ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. An aid to all Christian workers in 
“their work of investigation and teaching, by giving the results rather than the processes of scholar- 


» ship, the conclusions rather than the controversies of scholars. Handy Edition—7ive volumes, 





* 1,000 pages, small 8vo, price per vol., cloth, $1.50 ; 


sheep, $2.50; half morocco, $3. This edition is 


»~ intended for Sunday-school teachers and scholars, Bible classes, and all Bible students. Vol. [., 

























HE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


“ChRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE THEOLOGY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
$1.25. 


| THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PAUL. 41.50. 
SIGNS OF PROMISE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
|THE SOUL’S QUEST AFTER GOD. 35 cents. 
PIN AID OF FAITH. $1.00. 

| PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 12mo; cloth, $1.50. 


NORSE STORIES, Retold from the Eddas. $1. 
UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. 


> MY: ‘STUDY FIRE. First Series. $1.50. 

PMY STUDY FIRE. Second Series. $1.50. 
MWY STUDY FIRE. Illustrated. $2.50. 

/ IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. Illustrated. $2.00. 


GLORIA PATRI; or, Our Talks on the Trinity. 
*. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

| TURNING-POINTS OF THOUGHT AND CON- 
~~ DUCT. Sermons preached in Carr's Lane 
“> Chapél, Birmingham, 1887. 12mo, $1.00. 

/ THE DIVINE SATISFACTION. § 7hird Edition. 
A Review of What Should and What Should 
* _ Not be Thought About the Atonement. 12mo, 
.’ paper, 40 cents. 


” RECONSIDERATIONS AND REINFORCE- 
/< .MENTS. An attempt to breathe life into the 
.- commonplaces of belief. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


x 


an historical introduction. 184 pages. $1.50. 











iS Matthew; Vol. II., Mark and Luke; Vol. III., John; Vol. 1V., Acts; Vol. V., Romans. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION. 10 cents. 
THE SIMPLICITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 10 cents 
LOVE AND DEATH. 10 cents. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I. Scripture 
Selections. Part II. Family Prayers. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; flexible morocco, $2.25. 

THE SUPERNATURAL, An address. 50 cents. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 75 cents. 


THE NEW PURITANISM. By Lyman Abbott 
and others. $1.25. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. $1.50. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. 
$1.50. 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. $1.25. 
BOOKS AND CULTURE. $1.25. 

WORK AND CULTURE. $1.25. 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. $1.25. 


JAMES M. WHITON 


BEYOND THE SHADOW;; or, The Resurrec- 
tion of Life. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW POINTS:TO OLD TEXTS. Sermons 
preached in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London, 
1889. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE LAW OF LIBERTY, and Other Dis- 
courses. Sermons preached in London, 1888. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


EARLY PUPILS OF THE SPIRIT and WHAT 
OF SAMUEL? New edition in one volume, 
cloth, 80 cents. 


CHARLES B. SPAHR 


THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. An inquiry into the extent to which the Nation’s 
. wealth is becoming concentrated within the cities and in the hands of a relatively small class. With 
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The “Outlook 





Tue MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


RECENT 
BOOKS: 





THE BEST SUMMER NOVELS 





“THE BOOKS THAT ‘EVERYBODY’ IS READING NOWADAYS.’—Buffalo Commercial. 
IN ITS 8OTH. THOUSAND 


THE REIGN OF LAW 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


‘There is a charm in the book that makes one read it through and think 
aud it, and in the end admit that it is a singularly virile production, 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS. 


‘Above all, one recognizes in the novel the 
sa nity and sympathy of a mgn in full touch 
with his day and generation, distinctively 
American in ideals and outlook.’ 

PuBLic LEDGER, Phila. 


Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


—SCOTTISH AMERIC. AN, 


“ Wonderfully sweet and charming.”—BROOKLYN EAGLE, 





IN ITS SECOND EDITION 


THE WEB OF LIFE 


By ROBERT HERRICK, author Cloth, 12mo, 
‘of “* The Gospel of Freedom,” etc. $1.50 


“One of the _‘*A fine and powerful story. ... 
strongest stories of eng ay: vividly a new and important 

is ee phase in American lite... . It is a stron 
the summer. and good picture of American ha fe and 
—Post-ExprEss. should be read.”—THE N.Y. 


Seeling.”— 


AS THE LIGHT LED 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, Cloth,12mo, 
author of “At You-All’s House.” $1.50 


“A story of won- ‘ As character  eonion it is remarkable 
derful in ‘sight and and unusual.”—CONGREG ATIONALIST. 
A strong and vital story.” 


ST.LOvuIs MIRROR. —THE OUTLOOK. 





IN ITS THIRD EDITION 


A FRIEND OF CESAR 
A TALE OF THE FALL OF Cloth, 12mo, 
ROMAN REPUBLIC. $1.50 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


“Vividly interest- 
ing with athrilling 
plot.” — BURLING- 
rON FREE PRESS, 


THE 


“It tells a story alive with human in- 
terest, aglow with passion, brilliant with 
quick-moving action, abounding in vividly 
told incident.” —THE OUTLOOK. 





IN ITS FOURTH EDITION 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR 


THE STORY OF A CORNER IN LARD, 
by HENRY K, WEBSTER, 
One of the Authors of “THE 
SHORT LINE War.” 
‘“Anexciting and ‘This is one of the few novels of the 

absorbing story.’— year which every man with blood in his 

I TIMES SAT. veins will enjoy. 

REVIEW. 


Cloth, a 
$1.50 


—TIMEs-HERALD, 





RECENT BOOKS OF POLITICAL INTEREST 





AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GROWTH 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By EpMUND HAMILTON SEARS, A.M., 
“Mr, Sears. . 


Principal of Mary Institute, Saint Louis. 
. practically holds the tieid alone for the events of the past twenty years.’—THE NATION, 


Cloth. $3.00 xez. 


8vo. 





HISTORICAL JURISPRUDENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAW 
By GUY CARLETON LEE, Ph.D., Johns Hop- 


‘kins University. Svo, Cloth, $3.00 xez. 


ECONOMIC CRISES 


By EDWARD T. JONES, Asst. Pref. of Eco- 
nomics and Comm’! Geog. Univ of Wis. 
Citizens’ Library. Half leather, $1.25 ez, 


“We have had essays on economic crises; never before a 
complete and systematic treatise.’”—GEORGE Ray WICKER, 





THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
ACETYLENE 


By VIVIAN B. LEWES, F.I.C., etc., 
228 illustrations. 





Prof. of Chemistry, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDENT AND MANUFACTURER 


With 
Cloth, 8vo, $7.00 xe?. 





A New 


Announcement List is in press. 


Send your address, that a copy may be sent you when ready. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 








a AND COLLEGES 





he PACKARD 
COMER IAL SEHOOL 


101 JE. 23d Street, Cor. 4th Avenue, N. Y. 


Phone 101-18 


“The School that Makes a Specialty of Each Student.” 


BOOKKEEPING, 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
RAPID CALCULATION, 


TYPEWRITING. 


For nearly half a century this school has enjoyed the 
contidence of the business community—and has enriched 
that community by contributing from its graduates 
thousands who are prominent in all lines of business. 
Thorough instruction in all commercial branches 
SHORTHAND, for earnest young men and women. 
Reopens Tuesday, September Fourth. 


Ask for catalogue. 





New York City 


New York City 





Agency supplies 
Schermerhorn teachers and tutors for 
all branches. Informs parents of good schools. 
Huyssoon & Rockw M4th St., N. 





The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and a Advises parents shomt schools. 

O. PRATT, Manager. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


School of Pedagogy 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., Chancellor 


A graduate school of educational science. 
Courses are offered in History of Education, 
Physiological and Experimental Psychology, 
Analytical Psychology, History of Philos- 
ophy, Elements of Pedagogy, Physiological 
Pedagogics, Comparative Study of National 
School Systems, A¢sthetics in relation to 
Education, Genetic Ps sychology, Institutes of 
Pedagogy, Ethics, School Equipment and 
Organization, and Sociology in Rel lation to 
Education. These courses are closely cor- 
related, and furnish thorough professional 
equipment for teachers wishing to fit them- 
- es to become superintendents, principais, 

ervisors, and professors in Norma 
cchools and the Pedagogical Departments of 
a, Scholarship advantages. Eleventh 
ear begins Sept. 26. For catalogue and 1n- 
ormation address the Dean, EDWARD R. 
SH Ph.D.. University Building, Wash- 
ington Square, New York C ity. 


Union Theological Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next tm will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1900. 

The F aculty will meet, to receive applicants 
for admission, in the President’s room at 
9:30 A.M 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p.m. 

he opening address by the Rev. Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D., mg pe delivered in 
the Adams Chapel T bursa ayy Seeueer 27th, 
at 4:30 p.m. .M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 


The Misses Jaudon’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 











removed to 


26 EAST 56th STREET 
New York, New York, 
711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Annie Brown 
Miss Eleanor Boeseé 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Re- 
opens October 4. 


New York 
University 0°) soi ali 
Law School ye years.) Evening 


lasses, sessions 8 to 10 

mM. (LL.B. after three years.) Graduate 

lasses lead to LL. Toner $100. For 

circulars address 3 OMPKI ‘NS. Bae 
istrar, Washington, * 2. m. 3G 








Sixty-sixth year opens Oct. 
1, 1900. Day Classes 





he NEW YORK NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICA 

UCATION and the DR. SAVAGE 
GYMNASIUM will open their eleventh 
season September 15. For men and women 
desiring to vecome teachers or wishing to 
take exercise for physical development or 
health. Forcirculars address Dr. SAVAGE, 
308 West 59th Street, New York City. 


Institute Tisné 


Eighth year opens September 26th, 1900. 
Preparation for loosing. comers’ Principal, 
Mme. HENRIETTA TI , officer ofthe 
Académie Frangaise and i bel deiegate of 
the Yaited States to International Congresses 
on Public Instruction, held at Paris, 1900. 
No. 533 West End Avenue, New York City. 








Deaf or hard-of-hearing adults can acquire 
Lip-Reading at Home 


in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting les- 
sons by Mail. One hour a day for study 
and practice. Results enitormly satisfactory. 
Terms moderate. DAVID GREENE, 
1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





merican and Foreign Teachers’ 

Agency. —Supplies C Colleges, Schoois, 

and Familhes_ with Professors. ‘Teachers, 

Tutors, and Governesses, resident or visii- 

ing, American or Foreign. Parents aided 

= choice of schools. Mrs. M. J. YOU NG- 
FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


New York City 


Hamilton Grange School Conve: 


14ist St., N. Y. City, Boardin, ana i 
School. $600. Mrs. ELLA K. MORGAS 


The Misses Ely’s Schooi 40)". 


pg ag Drive, 85th and Sth Streets, 
New York. Re-opens October 3d, _ 3d, 1900. 


Kindergarten Training | Clas 
Mrs. M. F. Watton, 176 W. 87th St., 


Sindee arten Normal — nt, 
thical Culture Schools, 

109 W. aah St. Two years’ course. Open 

Oct. Ist. Circular sent on application. 


A} iss Gerrish’s Collegiate Schooi, 
formerly of Englewood, N N. I. will open n 

in New York City Oct. 3, 1900. Summer ad 

dress, 639 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


THE ADELPHI BROOKLYN, 


Adelphi College, three courses Plaine to 
degrees of B.A. or B.S., with edagogical 
options equiv: alent to training- -school course, 
Normal Courses for kindergartners and draw- 
ing teachers, School of Fine Arts and Schoo! 
of Musical Art, and the Adelphi Academy, 
a model fitting school. CHARLES H! 
LEVERMORE, Ph.D., President. 


























he Brooklyn Heights Seminary 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn 
Boarding and day school for girls. Fach 


department in charge of a specialist. Indi- 
vidual instruction. 





Brockize Heights, New York City, 
160 Joralemon Street 


The Katherine L. Maltby ‘Stoo 


Highest city advantages. Academic, coilegi- 
ate, and special courses of study. Reg ular 
resident students $500. ‘Twelfth year. 


Miss Bodman’s School Fo. Git"'s 


36 

Place, Brooklyn Heights, Brooklyn. (Nin th 
year.) The school will be opened this year to 
a limited number of resident pupils, or to girls 


desiring special instruction in music, art, etc. 








3 West Sth Street, New York City 


Montpelier Home School for Girls} 


Overlooking Central Park. Day pupils lim- 
ited. Address Mrs. T. Titeston GREENE. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
for Girls. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


HALF HOUR FROM New York 








illie d’Angelo Bergh School of Singing.— 

All departments of music. Four languages. 
Lecture classes. Singers’, teachers’ diploma 
insures position, E ndorsements : ——, Sem- 
brich, and leading authorities. Catalogue; 
free and partial scholarships. New York, 
Tue ALBANY, Broadway and 52d Street. 


THE BARNARD CLASSES 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR GIRLS | 
Will reopen “ino Ist, 1900. Individual in- 
struction. Addre 
Miss OSBORN E, 245 West 104th St. 


NEW YORK 1s Nassau § tethad ‘ 
ew ethoc re) 

LAW SCHOOL yi . ork Cit i: ( Instruction. 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M. in three years. 
High ‘standards. Prepares for bar of all States. 
Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 











New York, New York City, 178 Broadway 
The Elliman Training Class for Kin- 
dergartners. One year course class limited. 
Eighteenth year. Diploma ve receives State 
recognition. Address Mrs 1. ELLIMAN. 


Miss Murphy and Miss Gaylord 
160 West 85th Street. Boarding and 
Day School, Kindergarten through College 
Preparatory. Specia al students planned for. 








California 


Miss Orton’s 
Classical School <i. 


PASADENA, CAL, 


Certificates admit to Eastern colleges. New 
buildings. Gymnasium. Special care of 
health." C ‘limate unsurpassed, warm winters 
Sea and mountain breezes. 

European teachers in music and art. 


The address of 
THE THACHER SCHOOL 
ts Nordhoff (Southern) California. 


Che fjarvard School (Military) 
Los Angeles,Cal. A Classical and English 
Boarding School. GRENVILLE _C. Emery, 

A.B., Head Master. Reference Hon. Wm. P 
Frye, Pres. ?ro Tempore, U.S. Senate. 











ja Canada ; 
ONTARIO 
LADIES’ COLLEGE 


** Trafalgar Castle,” Whitby, Ontario, Canada 


Pronounced by his Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor-General, “Undoubtedly the best of tts 
hkindin Canada.’ Pronounced by interested 
parents “Ax almost ideal home” for the 
education of their dau tere. Send for calen- 
darto Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph.D., Principal 


Connecticut 





K SXRERS ARTEN TRAIN ING 
HOOL,.—( me and two_ years’ 
course. Address FANNIE A. SMITH, 





905 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Raseptional opportunities for those desiring tc to save time in preparation. 


how to prepare lessons ; 


grounds for athletics of every kind, and out-door — of allseasons. 
Wo. J. Betts, M. A. (Yale), Principal. 





Each student taught 


how to study. New building, modern conveniences. Large, beautitul B 








Connecticut 


The Curtis School 
for Young Boys 


Brookfield Center, Conn. 


Our book will make a felicitous revelation 
about the possibilities open to your boy in 
the life of a successful school. No new boy 
taken older than 13. $500. 

FREDERICK S. CURTIS 


The Cornwall School 


CORNWALL, CONN. 
For college or business. Woodworking shor. 
Tennis, Croquet, B at Fe. Descriptive book 
free. M. McGAW, Prin. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 


An ideal combination of school and home 
lite for ten pupils. 28 miles trom New York 
City. Unsurpassed healthfulness. Thor- 
ough mental, moral, and_ physical training. 
73th year. J. H. Root, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
Every advantage for young 
ladies. Refined surroundings, 
Gymnasium. | Healthful and 
beatiful situation. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hotcditeins School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school for boys, devoted ex- 
clusively to preparation for college or scien- 
tific school. 

The next pe year begins Sept. 12, 1% 

VARD G. COY, Head Master. 




















Connecticut, Lakeville, Litchfield Co. 
hours from New Yor 


The Taconic School for Girls 


Ideally located in the ‘* Scotland of Amer- 


ica ;” hilltop overlooking Lake Wononscopo- 
moc; new and beautiful building. Highest 
scholarship. Advanced methods. Miss 


Littan Drxon (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr). 


Yale Divinity School 


A thorough training for the ministry, scien- 
= ae prpction. ‘uil university advan- 
_ Addre: SEC TARY, YALE 

Bb iV INITY SCHOOL, 





New Haven, Conn. 


The Rectory School 


New Milford, L ped Co., Conn. Address 

cad-master, F aarvey E. Taylor, formerly of 
Pomfret, Conn., or Mr. Charles S. Everest, 
M.A. Reference by permission: Mrs. Wm. 
D. Black, Patroness of Ingleside. 











Connecticut 
‘under four- 


School for Girls teen years. 


Healthy, happy outdoor life. 
Lyme, Conn. Annex to Boxwood School. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


MISS BAIRD’S iiTikts 


Norwalk, Conn.—2%h year. Primary, 
Academic, and College Preparatory courses. 
Music, Art, and the Languages. Careful 
attention to morals and manners. New build- 
ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 

The Misses Vinton’s 

School for Girls 

RIDGEFIELD. CONNECTICUT 


McLEAN SEMINARY 


FOR GIRLS. | College Preparatory, Eng- 

lish and Special Eiective Courses. Art, 
Music. For particulars address 

Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Ct. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


STAMFORD, CONN. Academic and 
Coilege Preparatory. ut-of-door classes in 
peter study throughout the year. Mrs. 
H. B.S. Devan (Wellesley, B.A.), Principal. 


The GUNNERY 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


%. M. argaret's 
Diocesan School 


for Girls 


Waterbury, Connecticut 




















Conditions favoring education 
at St. Margaret’s are: a beautiful 
home; high standards in instruc- 
tion; combined advantages of 
city and country; a strong cur- 
riculum of college-preparatory, 
general, music, and art courses 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium. 
26th year. 

The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, D.D., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 

AYDEN HALL, Windsor, Conn. 

A home school for girls of all ages. Its 

certificate admits to leading colleges. An 

ideal location—a suburb of Hartford, midway 

between New York and Boston. Terms $400 


to $550. For circulars address 
Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Prin. 








District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Suburb of Washington. 

French the i language of the house. 
Mile. L. M. BOULIGNY, Principal, 
Chevy Chase P. O., M 





Delaware 


N ILFORD, Kent Co., Delaware. 
pl Glenworthe Home School for 
Boys under 12 years of age, reopens Sept. 
19, 1900. Number limited to ten. An ideal 
Home School for motherless boys. Address 
Mrs. J. S. WILLIS, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
[HE MISSES HEBB’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Students are prepared for College. 


Florida 
John B. Stetson University ty Be hand, 


Full affiliation with the University of Chicago. 
(Pro rata credits toward degrees in each.) 
An institution in which students of Chicago 

and other northern universities may, pursue 

their studies in a mild and healthful winter 
climate in such a way as to secure full credit 





in those institutions. College, Academy, 
Normal, Law, Business, Music, Art. Seven 
buildings, Electric light, Steam heat, Water 
works, Athletic field, Tennis. courts, etc. 
Session begins sO ctober 2d. Catalogues on 
request. JOH FORBES, President. 





Germany 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
Mrs. Mary B. WiLvarp, Principal. 

A School for Modern, Jancucaes, 
Literature, and History 
Fourteenth year begins September 26th, 1900, 
Christmas Vacation in Russia. For Circulars 
address Miss Rusy GiLBert, the Temple, 


Chicago, or the Principal, Motz Str. 65, Berlin. 
Day and Boarding 


ASCHAM School for Girls 
HALL... 0700 Uidison Az 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wei- 
esley. Bryn Mawr Scholarship. for entrance 
examination obtained by a pupil June, 189 
University of Chicago examinations given 
quarterly at the school. Primary, Academic, 
College P. senacennny. and Special Courses. 


PAL 
Miss Kate Byam ‘Martin 


Indiana | 
GURL’ CLASSICAL SC HOOL, In- In- 


sg ony Ind. pups sar opens Sept. 26, 
1900. Prepares for all colleges. 22 instruct- 
ors. Special courses. Music, Art, Physical 
Laboratory, Gymnasium, Household Sci- 
ence. Send for catalogue. Theodore L. 
Sewall, Founder. May Wright Sewall, Prin, 





Illinois 


Miss Lina Moxley 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Maryland 


Massachusetts 





The Woman’s College 
OF BALTIMORE 
JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


Young women contemplating a college 
course are requested to write for a Pro- 
gram and information, Address simply, 


The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 


Edgeworth Boarding & Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens Sept. 27th. 38th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 

Miss E.D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


Home School for Young Ladies, 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens Sept. 20, 1900. 











mr-and John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BOARDING AND 
DAY HOOL FOR GIRLS at 115 
Beacon St ., Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1900. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


The Commonwealth Ave. School 


A Home and Day School for Girls. 
The Misses GILMAN, Principals, 324 Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 








MA SACHUSETTS Boston, 401 Beacon Street. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. College Preparatory, Regular 
and Advanced Courses. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY. — Pre- 

~ boys for any college or scientific 
school. Library, Physical, chemical, _bio- 
logical laboratories ; ay mnasium, etc. New 
athletic field with % mile track. Opens Sep- 
tember, 1900. Josiri - SAWYER, M.A., 
Principai, Easthampton, Mass. 








LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inspect our home-school if possible. 
You will then understand why our 
girls improve in health as well as 
learning, culture, and manner while 
with us. In all our courses we be- 
lieve one thing done well is better 
than three things half done, and 
will not permit a pupil to undertake 
more studies than she can master 
without injury to her health. 
For Catalog, address 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


Roxbury Latin School 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM C. COLLAR, Headmaster. 
Endowed school for boys. founded in 1645; 
fits for coliege, especially Harvard ; combines 
advantages of city and country ; non-residents 
live in family of one of, the masters in Ad- 
miral Wins!ow House fitted up as a dormi- 
tory. Catalogue ne on request. Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., Pres. of the Trustees. 
Address O. M. Farnham, Roxbury, Mass. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP |» 


In Electrical, Mechanical, Marine, 
Stationary, or Locomotive ENGINEERING 
NUMBER LIMITED. WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 


Equal Privileges for Men and Women, Al- 
lowance for service in Dispensary and Hos- 
Near Twenty-first year opens Sept. 19th. 

ear Boston City Hospital. A, P. CLARKE, 

, Dean. Send for Catalogue. 
Mo Shawmut Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place 


Ley a ag a BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3 Boston, Mass. 


Walnut Hill School for Girls 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesiev and Bos- 
ton. Certificate admits to seven leading col- 
leges. Advanced courses, Ample grounds 
for golf, tenels., basket bail. Send for Cata- 
logue and Views. Miss CONANT and 
Miss. BIG ELOW, Principals. 




















Massachusetts, Norton. 28 miles from Boston. 
Wheaton Seminary er Young 


Women. 
66th year begins Sept. 19. Endowed. College 
preparatory, with advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full 
collegecourse. Artand music. Gymnasium, 
tennis, gol, etc, Beautifully and healthfully 
situate For circular, anos the President, 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE. D.D. 
ummer Academy, So. Byfield, Mass. 
—138th year opens Sept. 12. Preparation 
for any college or scientific gchoel. $500. In- 
dividual instruction. Perley L. Horne. 


WINDSOR HALL WABAN 


A school for girls. The best instruction. 
Country life. 








Boston advanta dress 
Miss ANNA M. {5 SpNOW 


The ALLEN SCHOOL 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Wholesome i physical, mental, and moral 





conditions. classes. Individual at- 
tention. et teachers. |The, inspi- 
ration of personality. Pupils live in the 


homes of the Head Masters. References, 
2,500 living —_ 48th td begins Sept. 19. 
Head Masters: FRANK Hoyt Woop, A.B. 
(Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipsic); ALBERT Ep- 
WARD Bai.ey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys 


Rg and dry location. A New Building. 
A Home for boys from a distance. Fits for 
College, Technic School, and Business. Also 
has a course eugeenery designed to furnish a 
ood general education at a moderate price. 
‘or catalogue send a postal card to Dr. G. R. 
HITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WELLESLEY {3 (Mass.) Hak yen I 


Boys. — Ninth 
Fits for college. Casctal eatpention. Attention 
pven to morals and physical development. 
erms $500. Special inducements offered to 
young boys. EpwARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 


OWARD SEMINARY forGirls and 
Young Women, West Bridgewater, Mass. 

18th year opens Sept 19, 1900. Terms $350 to 
r year. Academic, College-Preparatory, 

and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocu- 
tion. Well-equipped L ibrary and _Labora- 
tories, Gymnasium. Attractive and healthful 
location. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION |__ 


in a COLLEGE TOWN. Mr. E, Her- 
bert. Botsford (Williams ’82), an experienced 
teacher, will receive a limited number of boys 
into his home for individual care ant instruc- 
tion. Wiliiamstown, Mass., Aug. 1, 1900. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college or scientific school. 
Buildings of modern construction. New 
Science Hall, seven groups of lavoratories. 
Manual training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. 
Oval and cinder track. 67th year beains Sept. 
11, 1900. I). W. Abercrombie, LL.D., Prin. 





Massachusetts 


The Highland Military Academy 


Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1\ 
Gives = P upils the best academic instru 
tion, physical culture, military training, and 
careful supervision of'a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.1) 
Head Master: Josepn ALDEN SHAw, A. 


’ 
Miss Kimball’s Home School 
FOR GIRLS. Worcester, Mass. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Sey. 
eral courses of study. College preparatory. 
Permanent home and care for motherless 
girls. Circular sent on application. 








Maric HU GA YARMOUTHPORT 
ELDRIDGE HALL.—Select School fo: 
Young Ladies. HAG location. Especial 
advantages for music, modern lauguag: 
Gompentic ecience, and English branches. Term 
— October 15th, 1900. For particulars 
ress Miss SHOVE or FRAULEIN Gri 





Michigan 


DETROIT 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Manual Training 
School for Boys. Certificates admit to kk “4 
ing colleges. Four courses of study ; experi- 
enced teachers ; completely equip ded _build- 
ings ; iaboratories, gymnasium, baths, plunge 
athletic field. Home Department for alin 
peneber. lor calendar add 
D. U. S., 28 Elmwood Ave., 





ress Secretary 
Detroit, Mich 





MICHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place 


DETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
23d year opens Sept. 19th. Prepares for ali 
colleges open to women. 20received in school 
family. E. M. Liccett, A.B., Principal. 
J. M. Liaccett, Associate. 





Minnesota 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


A _beautitul, homelike school for girls. 
Health of pupils phenomenal. Number lim- 
ited to 75. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. College preparatory 
course. Certificate .... to Ww ellesley and 
other colleges. Rt. Rev. H. B. Wuipp.e, 

LL.D., Rector, Miss CAROLINE 
Wricut Eetts, Principal. For catalogue 
address Saint Mary’ s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 





New Hampshire 


The Amos Tuck School of ‘Ad- 


ministration and Finance 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

This Graduate School offers a two_years’ 
course to all who present a bachelor’s degree. 

Graduates who have already covered the topics 
of the first year will be given standing in the 
second year. Instruction is given in laws per- 
taining*to property, in the management of! 
trusts and investments, in banking, insurance, 
and transportation, in methods of corporate 
and municipal administration, in the growth 
and = nt status of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and in rules governing the 
civil and consular service. Puition $100. 
School opens Sept. 13. | For circulars giving 
further information address Prof. H. 
DIXON, Secretary, Hanover, N. H. 





New Jersey 


“A tlantic. City, N.J.—FRENCH and 
ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL 
Girls and Hee bows 7” year. Winter health 
asta JANES SIVI NE, M.D., Principal 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Catalogue explains why our boys have hea!th, 
zest, and clear heads. No compromise on 
liquor, tobacco, or hazing. We consider = 





boy’s ability, and natural bent; give hir 
ae aim in life. 
my Annee, 4 . Principal. 


Maj. 7. D. Lanxpon, ., Commandant, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New Jersey 
THE 
7 e . . 

Priscilla Braislin School 

FOR GIRLS 
\ Home School for Girls. Situated on the 
bluffs of the Delaware ina quiet residence 
town Exceptionally efficient college-pre- 
paratory — music courses. 


ORDENTOWN 
Tae, NEW JERSEY 


St. Mary’s Hall 


Classical, Scientific, and College Prepara- 
tor y Courses. Special advantages in Lan- 
guages, Music, and Art 

Fall term opens Raicaine 26th. 


Rev. JOHN FEARNLEY, M.A., Rector. 
Mrs. FEARNLEY, Principal. 

















they need at the critical 
time, for making obedi- 
ence a habit, for compell- 
ing orderliness, for de- 
veloping backbone. 

gymnasium, 
15 States 


1o instructors, 
bowling, boating, etc. 
represented. 


E. E. FRENCH, A.M., Principal. 


ore 
vers. 


eh. « 
: eee EET 


“* Education is costly, but ignorance is more so.”’ 


Rockland Institute and Military Academy. 


(25 miles from New York, Nyack-on-the- Hudson, N. Y. ) 
Ours is a high-grade school with moderate rates—a military school 
because we believe that is the best system for 
complementing study, for giving boys what 









ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


(14 M. From New York) 


Dwight School 


FOR GIRLS 


: MISS CREIGHTON 
Principals MISS FARRAR 


ryyhe Englewood School for Boys 

unites healthful home life in a charming 

suburb of New York with a day school coz- 

ceded to be one of the best of its class. Mili- 

tary drill. Send promptly toe Uhanprated book- 

a" James B. Pansces.A ‘nglewood, 
” J: (on the Palisades of rb Modees 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG BOYS 


(Formerly of Yonkers, N. Y.) 
ESSEX FELLS, N. J. 

Ideal situation in the hill + mage overlook- 
ing the lovely Passaic my, esidence 
roomy. Heated throug ty lectric lights. 
Three bath-rooms. Individual training to 








manly, healthy, cultured arm oastey. 300k- 
let tells whole story. Terms $500. No anes. 
JAMES R. CAMPBELI 3 





New Jersey, cane 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


For Young Men and Women 
Prepares for, College, Scientific Schools, 
Teaching, Business. Courses in German, 
French, Music, Art. rap Sept. 12th. 
Address R. W. SwETLAND, A.B., Principal. 


CLOVERSIDE sew’ texse* |: 


A HOME-SCHOOL fora limited num- 
ber - girls, on the weer slopes of the Orange 








Mountains, in the finest residence avenue of 
Mont tclair. Individual instruction, Particular 
attention to English. Summer address, Nut- 
ey, New Jersey 
Miss ELIZ/ ABE TH TIMLOW, Principal. 
Montclair Military Academy 
Our aim: character, body building, schol- 


ospeciaily cordial re pane with 
ton, Fes or cpialeges address 
MACVIC AR, (Head Master, 
6 Il alden Place, Mont: tair, NJ. 


Miss DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Morristown, New Jersey. Suburban 
to New York. Exceptionally broad curric- 
alur m. Certificate admits to four leading col- 
ieges. Musicand Art. Resident pupils, $800. 


Rutgers Preparatory 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 176 New Beenewich, New Jersey. 
Exvior R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 





% 
]. G. 

















thaca, N. Y 
from E Laieak ‘Russia. Italy, 


8 University sc holarships in 6 years. 
$00 for 40 weeks. Free text-books. 


tration 650. Fall term begins Sept, 4. 





High School (Cornell's largest fitting school).- 
Ireland, Brazil,Cuba, Porto Rico,Canada, Mexico, twenty- 
eight (28) States, and from twenty-one (21) counties in N, Y. State. 

Sends 40 to 00 students annually to ¢ ‘ornell, 
Gymnasium. 
For ¢ atalog address F. 


Gets its students 


Has won 54 State and 
Tuition 
acre athletic field. Bothsexes. Regis 

D. Boynton, M.A., Prin. 











New Jersey 
Miss Townsend’s ,5C yo 
54 Park Place. Newark, N. J. All de part. 
ments. Special home care for young girls 


New York 


Vy ELLS. COLLEGE, Aurora, N. Y. 
Wells College aims to be thorough in the 
efficiency and cultural value of its instruction. 
It was founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. 
(originator ot Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and 
subsequently the recipient of gifts from ‘him 
ane from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. The spirit 
of Wells College is progressive, and it now 
stands among the foremost in its educa- 
tional facilities. Young women who intend 
taking a college course are invited to send 
for prospectus; or, 1f possible, make a per- 
sonal inspection. Address 
WEL ‘LS COLLEGE. 


The LADY JANE CREY SCHOOL 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School tor 
Girls. Special and regular courses. 

Mrs. JANE Grey Hype, Binghamton, N.Y. 


CARMEL, N. Y. 


TO RENT, furnished, rooms; large and 
sunny, heated by furnace ; open fireplaces : 
two bath-rooms with hot and cold water; sun 
parlor; broad piazza on three sides of the 
ome It is just the place for one wishing to 
be near their daughters while attending a 
first- class school, as it is right near Drew 
Female Se minary. For particulars address 

Mrs. Noble Barnes, Carmel, Putnam Co., N.Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 

Under care of Friends. Pr pares for college 

and business. popanss Sel In hill country 


30 miles from N. Y. 
ALBERT R. LAW TON’ M., 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
47th Year. Claverack, N. Y. 


A Preparatory School and Seminary for 
young, men_ and women. deal_ location. 

xperienced teachers. Thorough college 
prepar. atory a, usic, Art, Elocu- 
tion, Business. Christian’ home school. 
P hysic. al culture r..§ girls. Military training 
for boys. Year begins Sept. 18. Address 
J. O. SPENCER, Ph.D., Principal 


CLINTON, NEW YORK 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For fifteen boys. A school with two prin- 
ciples: thoroughness of instruction, and the 
maintenance of a clean and wholesome atmos- 
phere through the student body. Five va- 
cancies june 14th. 

is WHEELER, A.M., 























Principal. 








Principal. 





New York 


New York Military | 
Academy, cornwali-on-Hudson 


Located upon its own beautiful 
estate of thirty acres in the Hudson 
River Highlands near West Point. 
Cornwall is a well-known health 
res rt for sufferers from lung and 
catarrhal troubles and is a quiet resi- 
dence village. The Academy has 
been free from malignant disease 
and has never had an epidemic of 
any kind. ‘The work of instruction, 
under the direction of an able and 
experienced facultv, is unusually 
thorough and successful. The 
Academy is now represented by its 
graduates in the army, navy and 
twenty-four of our best colleges. 
Separate faculty and buildings for 
young boys. Every provision is 
made for proper exercise and amuse- 
ment, inclusing a beautiful athletic 
field, tennis courts, cinder track and 
boat house. For illustrated cata- 
logue applv to the Superintendent. 


Bard Hall 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A military school built, equipped and main- 
tained for boys under fourteen years of age. 
Beautifully located in the Hudson River 
Highlands, and completely equipped tor its 
work. For catalogue apply to the Superin- 
tendent. 


MOUNT BEACON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A modern, high-class military 
school. ew equipment; three 
study under specialists ; fine grounds ; 
field ; tennis courts ; new gymnasium. 

FisHk1L.-on-Hupson, New York 
For catalogue, etc., address 


Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, 








boarding 
courses 0 
athletic 


Supt. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





4 New York 





DELAW. ARE 
LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Franklin, New York 

Sixty-sixth year opens Sept. 13th. Co-edu- 
cational. College preparatory, academic, 
commercial, music and special courses. Gym- 
nasium and athletic field. Mhlitary dmll. 
Home hfe. wn’ healthful location in foot- 
hills of Catskills. Thorough preparation of 
lessons and regular attendance required of all 
pupils. l0instructors. Special provision for 
younger students. $250 a year. Send for 

illustrated circular. 
M. J. MULTER, B.S., 


THE SYCAMORE FARM 


Home School 
for NERVOUS and BACKWARD 
children. Address . 
N. R. BREWSTER, East Coldenham, N.Y. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL 


will receive, for 1900-1901, a limited number 
of girls wishing fine work in Science, Music, 
Art, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, 
and the Languages. Preps aration for Foreign 
Travel. For catalogue address Miss MAY 
F. "BENN ETT slrvington- on-Hudson, N.Y. 
(45 min. from N. 


THE 


SIGLAR SCHOOL 


For Thirty Boys 


Boys received younger than at any other 
Ben ta school. The 38th year begins 
ept. 18 
ENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh, N.Y 


The Misses Lockwood’s 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. (4 hr. from N.Y.) 
Only earnest stude nts desired. 


Principal. 

















New York, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 


The Misses Mackies’ 
School for Girls 


35th year neaime September 27. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 





NEW YORK, Peekskill 
Mohegan Lake School (Military) 


2st year begins Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical, 
Scientific, and Business C ourses. Ideal lo- 
cation, beautiful lake, fine campu 

WATERS & LINDER, Principals. 


mMNHE Fr EERCRILE MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 67th Year.  Pre- 
pares for C ices and Government Schools. 
Thorough busmess course. Begins Sent. 19. 
Address The Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 


New York, Poughkeepsie 


Rhineland School 


FOR GIRLS 


eral college preparation. Vassar re- 
quirements a specia ty. Music and Art 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principal. 


Riverview Academy Poughkeepsie, 


The developing ut strong, wee... Cts 
men, fitted for foremost ranks, is the way the 
training trends at Riverview. 5 Ree aant 
your boy to be asuccess, writeus. U.S 4 
Dfficer ees as Military instructor 65th 
year. J. B. BISBEE. 











, Principal. 





New York 


Ohio 





Stenograph . Teleg- 
ook-keeping > phy, > Besmanship, 


etc., taught by mai ‘or in person at 
Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. We 
secure positions for graduates of com- 
plete commercial course. Catalogue free, 
C.C. Gaines Box 736, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


LYNDON HALL Foughkeepsie.N.Y. 


Wassar Preparation a specialty 
SAMUEL W. Buck, A.M. 


Rye Seminary, Rye, New York 
For particuiars addre 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The lieses. STOWE 


GOODQOOOOOOO®D EQOOQOOOGOO 
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© Ossining School 
@) Boarding school for girls. Prepares @ 
@ for college. Music and Art. Special O 
= courses. One hour som New York. = 






33d year begins Sept. 2 
Send for Year B Sook. 


MISS C. C. FULLER, Principal, 
2 Sing-Sing, New ‘ork 


On the Hudson 








New York, Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy 


Soth year. References : Hon. goseph i. 
Choate; Hamilton W. Mabie, L. >.> Bar. 
Charles. B. Hubbell, formerly. President 
Board of Education, New York City. 





New York, Sing Sing 
Dr. Holbrook’s School will re- 
open Wednesday, Sept. 26, 6 p.m. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL 


Liddesdale Place, Avondale 
Twenty-sixth year begins fegnesday. Octe 
ber third. Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BUCKINGHAM’S 


aoannre AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Canton, O. 

A good Cchoot t in a famous town. Beautiful 

location. Certificate admits to Mt. Holyoke, 

Smith, and Wellesley. Special Courses. 


( HIO MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
College Hill, Cincinnati.—A }.\ 
here lives among zood associates, under ci: 
pable masters, in healthful, comfortable su 
roundings. He cannot be where the conditiv 
are more likely to make him a manly, court 
ous, educated gentleman. A pleasure to sen 
catalogue and_ particulars. Ww. . Siu 
Ph.D.,Head Master; Rev. J.H. Ey »Regent. 


N iss Mittleberger’s School for Gir! 
Prepares for all colleges open 0 wome: 
Special courses in auanee. Sconce. Modern 
Languages, Music, and Fall term be- 

ns Sept. 20, 1900. For pol on a address 
Miss AuGusta MT" TLEBERGER, p Sree al 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O} 


LAUREL INSTITUTE ING 


Formerly the Wade Park Home School. 
College-preparatory school for girls. Spe- 
cial English courses, literary ont scientit 
Department of Household Arts. Depart. 
ments of Art, Music, Literature, and History. 
Laurel Hall, for resident pupils, three min- 
utes from the Institute. zoe a year opens 
September 19, 1900. 
JENNIE WARREN PRrENTISsS, Director. 


Kenyon Military Academy 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
One of the oldest and most successful board- 
ing schools for boys. Close personal super- 
vision. Prepares for aé/ colleges and technical 
schools. Flexible two years “business course. 
Illustrated catalogue free. The Kegents. 





























Miss C. E. Mason’s Scuoor For GIRLS 


The Castle ™™ yyy 


Advantages of N. Y. City. All departments. 
Graduating and special courses. Prepares 
for College. For illus. circular J, address 
MISS C. E. MASON. LL.M., Prin. 


HOME INSTITUTE 
Varrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Col- 
lege preparation. Reopens Spies, 19. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


Irving Institute ed Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudso 
JOHN M. FURMAN, A. Me 


New York, Utica 
THE BALLIOL SCHOOL 


(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School) 
Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Full preparation for entrance into 
all the leading colleges. Every advantage of 
——— work for giris not intending to go to 
college. Careful training to secure speaking 
knowledge of French and German. Goo 
music, both for these who take,iessons and 
those who do not, a special feature of the 
school. Large building, lighted on all four 
sides. Sky-lighted studio. New and fully 
equipped gymnasium. Basket-ball field an 
tennis court on school grounds. Open count 
and golf links within 15 minutes of the se 
Lovuts& SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, 
Heads: A.B., Ph.D. 
SpDITH RockwELt_ HAtt, A.B. 
For year book and particulars address 
Secretary of school. 








N. Y. 
‘Principal. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE 
jJoun Henry Barrows, President. 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly 
equipped with libraries, museums, labora- 
tories, and gymnasia. 16 buildings. Depart- 
ments: The ae the Academy, the Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. 
Also courses in Drawing and Painting, anda 
four years’ Normal Course in Physica "Traine 
ing forwomen. Eighty-four instructors. 1,323 
students last year. Saty eighth year begins 
September 19, 1900, For full information ad- 
dress the Secretary, é 
GrorGE M. Jones, Box F22, Oberlin, O 


OBERLIN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Oberlin, Ohio. 68th year opens Sept. 19. 
Strong Courses with Special Advz —~ in 
the College and Conservatory of Mus’ 

Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec retar y- 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE 
COLLEGE 


For Young Women. 
Founded 1842, Thorough and_ elegant 














equipment. College, seminary and prepara- 
tory courses. Beautifully situated. Superb 
climate. _Handsomely illustrated brochure ot 


information free. 
Archibald A. Jones,A.M.,President, 
Asheville, N. C. 





Pennsylvania 


ALEEN? SNTOWN COLLEGE ~ FOR 
MEN, fitentew n, Pa.—Lo 
cated in beautiful Lehigh Valley. Selected 
{aefructors. Advanced methods., No requisite 
jacking. A rene any Art, Music, Elocytion. 
ancient and modern languages. Rev. 
KNAPPENBERGER, A.) 


George Schoo] Under care mae So- 


ciety of Friends 
ae 150 boys and girls. Address ¢ . 
aris, George School, Bucks Co., 


, Pres't. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





___ Pennsylvania _ 


Swarthmore 
College 


Offers to Young Men and Women 
Complete Courses in 


Arts, Science, 
Letters, and Engineering 


The college is under the manage- 
ment of Friends, but distinctly non- 
sectarian. Its policy is that of the typical 
small college where the student comes in 
closest personal relation with his instruc- 
tors and has the personal acquaintance 
and oversight of the heads of the insti- 
tution. Beautifully situated ; amply 
equipped. Catalogue on application. 


WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, BryN MAwr 


The Misses Shipley’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. 
‘Tennis and basket-ball. | Write for circular. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorENcE BALpwtn, Principal. Within 
nine years more than one hundred pupils have 
entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and Coilege- 
Preparatory Courses. Fine, fireproof stone 
building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular address the Secretary. 


LafayetteCollege 
EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and 
Science, Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineer- 
ing,and Chemistry. Annual Commencement 
June 20th. Fall term begins September 13th. 
For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
4 LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
select boarding school for girls and youn 

cre foundéd 1794. sate and thoveush 
Christian home school. Pupils received at 
any a. C orrespondence invitec 


CHAS. D. KREIDER, Prin. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies 


l'wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
fine property. For circulars, address 
Miss SYLVIA EASTMAN, ‘ixpe 
Ogontz School P. O., 




















“A Military School 


Pennsylvania Military College 


CHESTER, PA. 
390th Year begins September 19th 


Degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry 
paratory Courses. 


Arts. Thorough Pre- 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
of the highest order.’—U.S. War Dept. 


Catalogues of Col. C. E. HYATT, President. 





Armitage Preparatory School )*xne. Ea: 


A home and day school 





irls, $550, no extras. ealthfu 
location. 44 hour from Philadelphia. - ghest standards maintained. Individual attention’ 
Prepares for leading colleges. iss HARRIET C. ARMITAGE, Principal. 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania 


SZ: LUKE'S é SCHOOL — 
Bustleton, Pa. (near Philade lphta) 

No boy prepared by us for college exami- 
nation has ever been rejected. A home school ; 
number limited. Remarkably healthful situ 
ation. Campus, of seven acres. Canoeing, 
ilustated cating, golf. For 
illustrate rt 


Gymnasium. 
alogue address ne 
LES H. STROUT, Principal. 


CHELTENHAM 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pennsylvania’s leading college-preparatory 
boarding school, under the military system. 
Ideally located. Illustrated. catalog. Rev. 
Joun D. Skitton, A.M., Prin., Ogontz, Pa. 


Pennsylvania, Overbrook 


(VERBROOK SCHOOL 


Girls’ Day and Boarding School in 
one of the most beautiful suburbs of Phila- 








delphia. College preparatory and generai 
course. Musical department. ‘Tennis, bas- 
ket-ball; home life. Address 

Miss S. J. SAYWARD, Springvale, Me. 





Marshall Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 
Progressive Educational methods combined 
with influence of refined home. Ideal iocation 
in mcst beautiful section of Philadelphia’s 
suburbs. _Academicand Music Departments. 
College Preparers and Special Courses. 
For particulars and illustrated circular address 
MISS E. S. MARSHALL 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, Phila. 


27th year. 





34-page Catalogue on request. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day 


School for Girls 
Established in 1848. Circular on applic: ation. 
( — Sept. 27. 


1350 Pine St., 
MISS GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls. 29th year. Fail term begins 
Sept. 27, 1900. Preparation for College. 
2037 DeLancey Place, Philz idelphia, Pa. 











PE NNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


and Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all 
Colleges. Academic and special courses. Ad- 
dress Mrs. THEopora B. RICHARDS, Prin. 

Miss Sara Louise TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill 


CHESTNUT FILL ACADEMY 


A boarding school for boys. For catalogues 
address JAMEs L. PATTERSON. Head-master. 





Tennessee 
* 

LAW COLLEGE 

“we oy of Southern Normal Univer- 
sity. Ablest Law Faculty in the South. 
,L.B. course one year. Diploma admits 
to bar. One year graduate work for 
degree. Most he althful loc ality in the So — 
Good board and furnished room, $8.00 per mo. 
Students from all parts of the Union, | Least 
expensive high-grade Law School in the 
U.S. Residence and correspo | courses. 
oot further information address EKDWIN 
MAXEY, .D.C.L., LL.D., Dean, Hunting- 
don, Tenn. 





Rhode Island 


The Misses Bronson’s School 
313 Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 


An excellent, refined home for girls from 
$ to 14 years of age: also, for older girls need- 
ing individual attention in special studies. 
Fourth year opens September 18th. Circular 
on request, 


FRIENDS SCHOOL Providence, 
but 
Kight- 
Ideal com- 





Founded by Friends over a century ago; 
open to all denominations. Endowed. Ei 
een States represented last year. 
bination of school and home life 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 





Virginia 


Mary BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Term begins Sept. 6, 
1900. Located in Shenandoah Fal lley of Vir- 
ginia. I nsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds 
and modern appointments. 220 students past 
session from 27 States. Terms moderate. 
Pupils met any time. Send for catalogue. 
Miss Ek. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office. Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 





Not a 


- rsonally examine 





Iuad 
a 
Allen's 


cH ILDA WADE 


Dollar Lost 


by investors taking loans through us during the 17 years in which 
we have been making FIRST 
in the Hard Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minnesota. 


MORTGAGE LOANS on a 
. 
every tract of land offered as security. 


Vrite for references and particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO, RAND, FORKS, N. D. 








PULPIT GOWNS 
& LEONARD. Dept. O, Albany, N. ¥. 
Satisfaction insured, 


COTTRELL 


Illustrated builetin, samples. 


Sample Music 





Gospel Hymus for Summer Meetings 
THE CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Edition, 20 cts. Words only, 10 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 








The September Magazine 
Number of The Outlook 


to be published next week, will contain: 





CHINA: Pictures and Portraits 
Relating to the Present Crisis 








THE WEST’S GOLDEN HARVEST 


By C. M. HARGER. With Original Illustration. 





THE BRITISH AT PRETORIA 


By JAMES BARNES. Illustrated. 





LEO Xill. AND THE NEXT POPE 


By the Rev. E. MEYNIER 
Portraits of the Pope and Eleven Cardinals. | 





THEOLOGICAL CHANGES IN ENGLAND 


By Dean FARRAR, of Canterbury 





SHAKESPEARE: Histories and Comedies 
By H. W. MABIE 








A RENEGADE: A Story of Jewish Life 
By MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN ) 
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Growing Children 


When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as it is free from 
the indigestible husk, contains only 
a little starch, which is the poorest 
of foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Best 
Underwear 


for men, women, and children, in any cli- 
mate and under any condition of health, is 


Dr. Deimel’s Linen Mesh. 


It gives vigor to the skin, comfort to 





Registered 
Lrade-Mark 





the body, and, being hygienically correct, 
the same weight can be worn the entire 
year. In every way is a vast improve- 
ment over the old style underclothing of 
wool, silk, or cotton. 
Booklet and samples of the fabric free. 
Be sure and get the genuine. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


‘¢The Linen Store,’’ 14 West 23d St., N.Y. 

















WEALTHY BABiEg | 
ARE THOSE RAISED gy 


BORDENS 














CONDENSED MILK 
8" BABIES’AS90Eee 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 
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all dishes such as Soups, 
gravy, game, Sal. 
ele re dou ly ubly appetizing 
ad with poy ke abd 
Sy @naTURE on EVERY Bor. 
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John Duncan's Sons- Agents -NewYork. 
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After two months and 
a half of siege, semi- 
starvation, and daily peril of their lives, 
the Foreign Ministers in Peking, with their 
families, attendants and _ subordinates, 
and guards, together with the other for- 
eigners who happened to be in the Chi- 
nese capital on June 3, when communica- 
tion with the outer world was cut off, have 
been rescued by the troops of the allies. 
The full story of their experiences re- 
mains to be told; it will doubtless prove 
one of the most thrilling episodes in mod- 
ern history. The first authentic account 
of the capture of Peking came from Tokio, 
where a despatch had been received from 
General Yamagatchi, commanding the 
Japanese column; this stated that the 
assault was made on Wednesday of last 
week, that Japanese and Russians attacked 
on the north side of the Tungchow Canal, 
the Americans and British on the south 
side, and that at nightfall the Japanese 
blew up the eastern gates of the Tartar 
City and entered, while the American and 
British were entering the Chinese City— 
the southern part of Peking. The lega- 
tions were soon reached, and the Minis- 
ters and their staffs found to be safe. 
The Chinese made a vigorous defense, 
and, according to General Yamagatchi, 
lost five hundred killed,. while the Japan- 
ese loss was about a hundred killed. The 
news was confirmed by despatches received 
in Washington from Admiral Remey and 
General Chaffee. The first accounts 
stated with considerable positiveness that 
the Empress Dowager and her court, 
guarded by a large force of Imperial 
troops and accompanied by a still larger 
force of Boxers, had fled to Hsianfu, the 
capital of the Province of Shensi. This 
city is about six hundred miles southwest 
of Peking, near the union of the Hoangho 
and Hweiho Rivers, and is difficult of 
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access, the easiest method of approach 
from the coast being by the Hoangho 
River, a distance of five hundred and fifty 


miles. These reports of the flight of the 
Empress Dowager were, however, on 


Monday of this week contradicted by the 
startling statement, which came simulta- 
neously from Admiral Remey (who cred- 
ited his information to Japanese sources) 
and Admiral Bruce, of the British navy, 
that the Empress was detained by General 
Yung-Lu in the inner or “forbidden ” city, 
that a last stand was being made there 
by the Chinese, and that the inner city 
was being bombarded by the allies. At 
present writing the weight of evidence in- 
dicates that the Empress Dowager, Prince 
Tuan, and probably the Emperor, fled the 
day before the assault was made, but that 
a body of Chinese in the inner city were at 
last accounts makinga stubborn resistance. 
The Japanese cavalry are said to be in pur- 
suit of the fugitives. Admiral Remey also 
sends the curious and interesting statement 
that General Chaffee reports that he en- 
tered the legation grounds on the night 
of the 14th (Tuesday), and also that the 
American loss was only eight wounded; 
it will be seen that this report differs rad- 
ically from the despatch to Tokio; either 
a mistake in dates has been made some- 
where, or our forces entered the legations 
twenty-four hours before the general as- 
sault, which seems hardly probable. All 
reports state that in the capture of Peking, 
as in the entire campaign, the Japanese 
troops, who greatly exceed the other allies 
in number, fought with the utmost bravery 
and bore the brunt of the fighting. The 
occupation of Peking has been followed 
by China’s formal application through Li- 
Hung-Chang for the opening of negotia- 
tions for peace. Li-Hung-Chang suggests 
that Mr. Conger would be acceptable as the 
American Commissioner for this purpose. 
941 
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a The rescue of the Americans, 
China English, and Europeans in 
Peking only closes one epi- 

sode of the Chinese question ; others of 
more importance as regards permanent 
historical interest, although less immedi- 
ately pressing and exciting, are now to be 
taken up. It can fairly be said that the 
United States morally and diplomatically 
has taken a leading part—many would 
say ‘he leading part—in the recent deal- 
ings with China. Its refusal to join in 
the attack on the Taku forts, its clear and 
definite statement that this country in- 
sisted, first, on the rescue of its citizens in 
Peking, second, on the establishment of 
order and safety in China, and, third, on 
the giving of substantial guarantees for 
the future by China as to the safety of 
foreigners and the preservation of reason- 
able trade conditions, was accompanied 
by an equally positive disclaimer of desire 
for Chinese territory and a protest against 
even considering the subject of dismem- 
berment. The principles which should 
govern our future course are, therefore, 
recognized, and in this country universally 
approved. We do not remember to have 
seen, even from the bitterest opponents 
of the present Administration, any criti- 
cism of its course in Chinese matters up 
to date, and actual results have abun- 
dantly proved the practical wisdom as 
well as the justice of that course. It must 
be added that the practical difficulties in 
the settlement of the future of China are 
immense, and chiefly grow out of the 
Powers’ suspicions of one another’s inten- 
tions. Russia is carrying on an extensive 
and. successful campaign in the north ; 
she has cleared the Siberian frontier of 
Chinese marauders, has captured New- 
chang, and has fought a battle, described 
in Russian despatches as bloody and long- 
continued, in the Amoor district in Chi- 
nese territory; there is also a report that 
Russia has landed troops in Korea; will 
she be content to establish a strong, lib- 
eral Chinese government, accept indemni- 
ties, and leave the boundaries where they 
were? It is greatly to be doubted. Ger- 
many, who has so far taken a minor part 
in the campaign, is sending large forces, 
and is determined on signal reparation 
for the murder of her Minister; will she 
not insist on a pushing of her Kiaochau 
concession westward far into the Shan- 
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tung province? It is at least probable. 
Now comes the curious complication in 
the immensely fertile Yangtsekiang valley, 
to which Shanghai is the gate; Great 
Britain’s attempt to land her Indian troops 
there met with a chorus of protest from 
French and Germans, but when the troops 
were sent on to a more northern port the 
French and German consuls suddenly 
changed their attitude and somewhat 
shamefacedly asked that the British be 
landed, after all, for the general safety of 
the region; probably France and Germany 
find that they prefer to have a precedent 
for landing their own troops in the Yangtse- 
kiang region rather than a precedent for 
excluding all foreign troops. All these 
facts and others like them make pertinent 
the question, What shall be the United 
States’ attitude.toward the other Powers 
if the latter refuse to join in a sincere 
effort to restore order and maintain the 
integrity of China? What guarantees can 
we accept from the Chinese Government 
for the future? Whom are we to recog- 
nize asthe Government of China? These 
are the questions now beginning to press 
on our State Department, and it can only 
be said now that deliberation, caution, 
and firmness are required in framing the 
replies. 


cd 


The escape of Gen- 
eral De Wet from 
the extensive trap laid for him by the 
British generals now appears to have 
been complete. General Kitchener, who 
was in charge of the operation. was aided, 
or was to have been aided, by General 
Methuen, General Ian Hamilton, and a 
cavalry brigade under General Broad- 
wood—altogether over twenty-five thou- 
sand men, who approached the elusive 
Boer commander of perhaps seven thou- 
sand men from several different directions. 
The Boers’ flying column, however, again 
demonstrated the mobility of their loosely 
organized forces, and with little difficulty 
avoided the British, who so greatly out- 
numbered them, and went north beyond 
Rustenberg, where a final attempt by 
Baden-Powell to stop the movement proved 
as unsuccessful as had been those which 
preceded it. Military critics in Europe 
unite in praising General De Wet’s escape 
as extraordinary and perhaps unique in 
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the history of cavalry campaigns. Appar- 
ently the British campaign in the hostile 
territory west of Pretoria must be begun 
anew ; while the district northeast of Pre- 
toria, held by General Botha, has yet to 
be attacked. Students of military move- 
ments think it probable that Lord Roberts’s 
next move will be in that direction. An 
important event of the week has been the 
issuing by Lord Roberts of a proclama- 
tion which cancels his previous offer of 
lenity to the Boer burghers who take out 
passes and subscribe to oaths of neutrality. 
Lord Roberts says that this-lenity has 
been greatly abused, and that hereafter 
the burghers will be regarded as prisoners 
of war if they are found in arms. The 
Orange State burghers have already com- 
plained bitterly that the regulations made 
by General Kitchener for their conduct 
were severe and almost impossible to com- 
ply with; now the Transvaal Boers will 
be in the same condition. All this seems 
hardly consonant with a report from Eng- 
land that Lord Roberts is soon to retire 
from the command of the British forces 
in South Africa, that the war as a war 
will be declared ended, and that the sub- 
ordinate operations of clearing the coun- 
try of existing hostile bands will be com- 
mitted to General Kitchener. The plot 
for the kidnapping of General Roberts, as 
disclosed last week by a military trial in 
Pretoria, appears to have been chiefly the 
design of a light-headed and adventurous 
man named Cordua, who claims that he 
was incited to form the plot by a member 
of the British police force. 


@ 


The Anti-Imperialist 
Congress in Indian- 
apolis last week was 
composed of about two hundred dele- 
gates, representing about twenty different 
States between Massachusetts and Colo- 
rado, and half as many different Anti- 
Imperialist Leagues. The object of the 
meeting was to determine whether the 
National League should indorse Mr. 
Bryan, nominate a third ticket, or merely 
adopt resolutions urging the union of anti- 
imperialists upon Congressmen favorable 
to their cause. Up to the time the Con- 
gress assembled, its course remained in 
doubt. It was largely made up of the 
officers of the various leagues, and most 


The Anti-Imperialist 
Congress 
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of these men had strongly opposed Mr. 
Bryan in 1896, and still strongly oppose 
his position upon the currency question. 
All doubt, however, was removed when 
the temporary chairman of the conference, 
Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith, of Chicago, 
paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Bryan. 
The cheers that were then given left 
nothing in doubt except the wording of 
his indorsement, and the attitude that 
should be taken toward the group of 
third-party men who were simultaneously 
conferring at Indianapolis regarding the 
nomination of candidates opposed both to 
Mr. McKinley’s Philippine policy and Mr. 
Bryan’s financial policy. Some members 
of the convention believed that Mr. 
Bryan’s cause would be aided if such 
a third ticket were nominated, though 
they themselves did not propose to vote 
for it. This belief, however, proved to be 
confined to Eastern delegates. ‘The Cen- 
tral and Western delegates uniformly 
believed that policy as well as principle 
called for the most unequivocal declara- 
tion in favor of the union of all anti- 
imperialists upon Mr. Bryan. Ex-Governor 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, the permanent 
chairman of the convention, was strongly 
upon the same side. His speech was 
the memorable feature of the convention. 
The enthusiasm of the delegates reached 
a high pitch when he uttered these words: 

In my youth I left the Democratic party 
when it surrendered to slavery. In my age I 
leave the Republican party, now that it has 
surrendered itself to despotic motives. I 
helped create the Republican party, a party at 
that time of justice and principle and honesty. 
I now believe it is a party of injustice and 
despotism, and I will help to destroy it. And 
how? There is but one available means, and 
you know what that is. I am for Bryan. 
Next March, I trust, we will have an inaugu- 
ration to be followed by a policy which will 
bring the troops out of the Philippines, dimin- 
ish the death-roll and the massacre of people 
in these distant lands; and we shall then set 
up three young republics which shall glory in 
their origin through the policy of the American 


people. 
& 


; _. At the close of ex- 
The Anti-Imperialist Governor Boutwell’s 
Resolutions : 

speech, the committee 

on resolutions retired to formulate their 
recommendations. This committee con- 
sisted of twenty-five members, one mem- 
ber being selected by each of the ten 
constituent leagues, and these ten select: 
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ing the remaining fifteen. In the com- 
mittee it was ascertained that of the 
twenty-five members, one had abstained 
from voting in 1896, seven had voted for 
Mr. Bryan, seven for General Palmer, and 
ten for President McKinley. This fact 
was reported to the Congress the following 
morning, along with the resolutions which 
the committee had unanimously adopted. 
These resolutions began, of course, with 
an arraignment of the Administration for 
alleged violations of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution in its waging of war for the 
forcible annexation of an alien people; its 
denial that the right to rule rested on the 
consent of the governed; its assertion 
that this right could be purchased from an 
expelled despotism; its assumption that 
Congress could levy arbitrary taxes upon 
unrepresented people ; and its declaration, 
in various forms, that the authority of the 
Constitution did not extend as far as the 
authority of Congress and the President. 
At the close of this indictment the follow- 
ing recommendations were presented to 
anti-imperialists throughout the country : 

First. That, without regard to their views on 
minor questions of domestic policy, they with- 
hold their votes from Mr. McKinley, in order 
to stamp with their disapproval what he has 
done. 

Second. That they vote for those candi- 
dates for Congress in their respective districts 
who will oppose the policy of imperialism. 

Third. While we welcome any other method 
of cpposing the re-election of Mr. McKinley, 
we advise direct support of Mr. Bryan as the 
most effective means of crushing imperialism. 
We are convinced of Mr. Bryan’s sincerity 
and of his earnest purpose to secure to the 
Filipinos their independence. His position 
and the declarations contained in the platform 
of his party on the vital issue of the campaign 
meet our unqualified approval. 

The debate on the resolutions was practi- 
cally confined to the third recommenda- 
tion. Several representatives of the 
third-party movement were heard in oppo- 
sition, and they were supported by a few 
delegates not officially connected with their 
movement; but at the close of the discus- 
sion the amendment they urged was over- 
whelmingly defeated, receiving but-fifteen 
votes. ‘The Congress was notable for 
the small attendance of delegates and the 
absence of men of National reputation. 
The men who had been willing to 
give up several days and travel several 
hundred miles at their own expense were, 
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by a process of natural selection, the more 
ardent of the anti-imperialists, and the 
votes of the less ardent will not be deter- 
mined by their action. The Congress 
cannot be regarded as a mere adjunct of 
the Democratic campaign; nor can it be 
said, on the other hand, to carry any 
great weight either of public opinion or 
of individual authority. No one questions 
the honesty of the men in attendance, but 
they have not impressed the country as 
leaders of a genuine movement, because 
they have failed to recognize the force of 
facts and to interpret the situation in the 
light of clear and convincing principles. 


& 


The trial of Caleb 
Powers, Kentucky’s 
Secretary of State, during Governor Tay- 
lor’s administration, on the charge of 
conspiring with others to kill Senator 
Goebel, has resulted in a verdict of guilty 
and a sentence of imprisonment for life. 
The sentence as well as the verdiet was 
determined by the jury, which consisted 
of eight regular or Goebel Democrats, 
three anti-Goebel Democrats, and one 
Republican. Most of the jurors were 
farmers or merchants, though the one 
Republican member was a school-teacher. 
The jury was out but fifty-three minutes, 
and most of this time was taken up in 
reading the instructions of the court. 
These instructions were regarded by the 
defense as severe toward the accused, as 
they emphasized the duty of the jury to 
return a verdict of guilty if they believed 
the evidence to establish beyond reason- 
able doubt that he had entered into a 
criminal conspiracy which resulted in the 
killing of Goebel, even if this murder was 
not a part of the original purpose. The 
instructions, therefore, were almost identi- 
cal with those in accordance with which 
Paul Corcoran was_ sentenced to life 
imprisonment because of the deaths re- 
sulting from the Cceur d’Alene riots a 
year ago. In this Kentucky case the 
prosecution had no difficulty in proving 
that Secretary Powers took part in bring- 
ing the armed mountaineers to Frank- 
fort to overawe the legislators, and it 
convinced the jurors that he had not only 
participated in the appeals to violence 
which seem to have been recklessly made 
in the presence of these mountaineers, 
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but also that he was in collusion with one 
Youtsey, who is believed to have fired 
the fatal shot from the window of the 
Secretary’s office. Some of the witnesses 
against Powers, particularly the men who 
have turned State’s evidence against him, 
are proven to have been persons of bad 
character, and the Legislature’s appropri- 
ation of $100,000 to aid in bringing to 
justice the assassins of Goebel is asserted 
by Powers’s friends to have suborned 
some of the testimony against him. But 
there were other witnesses, whose credi- 
bility was not shaken, who seem to have 
convinced the jury beyond reasonable 
doubt that the death of Goebel was the 
outcome of a conspiracy in which the 
Secretary of State had taken part. The 
fierceness of the conflict between the 
Goebel and anti-Goebel factions of the 
Democracy makes it impossible to regard 
the verdict as purely partisan. The Re- 
publican party in Kentucky will be heavily 
weighted in the campaign by the connec- 
tion of Republican officials with a crime 
which violated every American instinct. 


& 


The two noted men 
whose deaths were re- 
ported last week repre- 
gented distinct and opposed American 
types—and this illustrates a fact not al- 
ways recognized by theorizers, that there 
are not two but many types of character 
and temperament which may all, with 
equal truth, be termed American. Mr. 
Ingalls was quick, nervous, brilliant, at 
his best a master of words; he was criti- 
cal, distrustful, and cynical—perhaps he 
will be best remembered by his specious 
and false generalization, ‘‘ The purification 
of politics is an iridescent dream ;” essen- 
tially he was destructive, a man who shone 
more in public life as an enemy than as a 
friend. Mr. Huntington, on the other 
hand, was long-headed, solid in thought 
and action, a trifle stolid in temperament, 
a doer rather than a talker—in short, 
essentially constructive. While Ingalls’s 
political career began in brilliant oratory, 
it ended in political defeat. Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s began with the saving of every 
cent of wages he received for his first 
year of work (board and clothing being 
supplied by his employer), and ended, 
not merely in the possessfon of a fortune 
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variously estimated by the press at from 
twenty to eighty millions, but in the con- 
trol of a vast system of railways and 
steamships, whose existence was in large 
measure due to his energy, financial skill, 
and invincible perseverance—he was wont 
to say that he could not be outdone in 
waiting by any one but the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The steps in Mr. Ingalls’s 
career, following his graduation at Will- 
iams, where he was a classmate of Gar- 
field, were, briefly : admission to the bar, 
membership in Kansas Territorial and 
State conventions, State Senatorship, edi- 
torial work, election to the United States 
Senate (1872), in which he served as a 
Republican for eighteen consecutive years, 
three as presiding officer. His defeat in 
politics was due partly to personal ani- 
mosities, partly to new political conditions 
in Kansas. Personally he was an inter- 
esting figure, and his intellectual acute- 
ness and command of his rhetorical tools 
were extraordinary. Mr. Huntington’s 
history is bound up largely with the con- 
struction of the Central Pacific road; he 
had gone to California in the days of the 
gold rush, not as a miner, but a trader, 
taking with him a slender capital saved 
in peddling and small trading, and keep- 
ing it unimpaired by working his way on 
the ship; little by little his capital grew, 
until, in union with Hopkins, Crocker, and 
Stanford, he was ready and able to handle 
large affairs; then he saw opportunity of 
running a railroad from Sacramento to 
meet the Union Pacific; the way in which 
he and his colleagues secured a Govern- 
ment subsidy of $27,000,000, together 
with alternate sections of land, after 
“freezing out” the smaller investors .in 
the enterprise, financed the work, carried 
it through (the last spike was driven in 
1869),and made a gigantic profit, forms a 
most instructive and interesting chapter in 
the history of American industrial growth, 
one which contains also facts not alto- 
gether creditable in a high moral sense to 
the financiers—facts which might well be 
of use as a warning to our Government 
in its future dealings with railways. The 
organization of the Southern Pacific fol- 
lowed ; in it were merged twenty-six cor- 
porations, with 9,000 miles of railway and 
5,000 miles of steamship lines. Mr. 
Huntington was also largely interested in 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and 
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in several other great companies. He 
was a man of wonderful reserve power, 
of enormous capacity for work, and of the 
most temperate and quiet habits. * 


® 


There were striking simi- 
larities and also striking 
differences between the 
rioting and abuse of negroes in New York 
last week and the recent occurrences in 
New Orleans. In both cities the moving 
cause was the killing of a white policeman 
by a negro, in both the mob was made up 
of toughs and hoodlums, and in _ both in- 
nocent negroes were outrageously treated. 
The New York rioting, however, did not 
result in the death of any of those attacked, 
was confined to a small quarter of the 
city, and was a very local outbreak of the 
long-smoldering hatred between vicious 
whites and vicious negroes living in a 
certain small district. Its worst phase, 
and that of most lasting significance, was 
found in the conduct of the police. Evi- 
dence of many respectable citizens shows 
beyond question that, if the police did not 
actually instigate the disturbance (which 
began, it is said, in the blustering actions 
of an armed negro in the street near a house 
where was taking place the funeral of the 
policeman killed some days before by the 
negro Harris while the officer was trying 
to make an arrest in plain clothes), they 
certainly allowed it to go unchecked 
for some time, showed discrimination in 
making prisoners, clubbed the negroes 
whenever they dared do so, and, finally, in 
one of the police stations, closed the doors 
on one negro prisoner and nearly beat 
him to death before he was rescued by 
the captain and roundsman. This last 
incident is perhaps the most shameful 
and cruel in the history of the New York 
police force, and one for which the offend- 
ing officers should be promptly discharged 
in dishonor and criminally prosecuted. 
It is safe to say, however, that no such 
action will be taken, for the reason that 
the present commanders of the force, 
from the chief down, sympathize with the 
vicious elements of society, as was abun- 
dantly shown in the last legislative inves- 
tigation, and under such conditions it is 
impossible in the long run to maintain 
good discipline. The very existence of 
such a disreputable quarter as that where 
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this rioting took place is prima facie evi- 
dence of the corruption and _ inefficiency 
of the police. 


& 


A recent issue of 
“The Municipality,” 
the new bi-monthly publication of the 
Wisconsin League of Municipalities, con- 
tains an account of “An Experiment in 
Free Telephone Service,” written by Mr. 
G. R. Wicker, the instructor in economics 
in Dartmouth. The experiment was made 
last winter in Janesville, Wisconsin, a city 
of about twelve thousand people. At the 
suggestion of the Mayor, the telephone 
company voluntarily established a free 
telephone booth on the sidewalk at the 
corner of two of the principal streets. 
At night the booth was lighted with elec- 
tricity. Its interior contained nothing 
but the telephone instrument and a card 
containing the list of subscribers. On 
January 23, two or three months after the 
booth was opened, a friend of Mr. Wicker 
wrote him that the experiment had “ proved 
a popular success from the start,” and 
that the company promised soon to erect 
another free booth. The company’s list 
of paying subscribers was at that time 
increasing with remarkable rapidity, and 
Mr. Wicker’s correspondent believed thzt 
the increase was in part due to the 
increased value of telephone service to 
merchants by reason of the number of 
people with whom the free telephone 
brought them into communication. Three 
months later, however, this experiment, 
which had started off so promisingly, had 
been abandoned as a failure. ‘The reason 
assigned by the company and accepted by 
the city authorities was the abuse of the 
free service by certain unsocial members 
of the community. “Youngsters and 
irresponsibles ”’ had defaced the booth 
and used the instrument “ recklessly and 
viciously, making telephone calls for mis- 
chief and worse.” Under these circum- 
stances the booth on the sidewalk was 
given up, without any protest from the 
public, and an orderly Western town was 
deprived of its free telephone service be- 
cause of the same kind of rowdyism that 
has checked some of the efforts at tree- 
planting in the slums of great cities. 
Mr. Wicker suggests that the result in 
Janesville ought not to prevent further 
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experiments with free telephones, but that, 
on the contrary, the temporary success 
achieved by the unprotected free booth on 
the sidewalk ought to lead to the estab- 
lishment of free stations in public build- 
ings such as engine-houses, where their 
use can in Jarge measure be guarded. 
The fact that free booths are of unques- 
tioned commercial value to new telephone 
companies, which can get subscribers only 
by assuring them that they will be put in 
communication with a large number of 
people, makes it seem possible that the 
Janesville experiment, in a modified form, 
may yet get a foothold in a large number 
of places. 


® 


In the current issue of 
the “Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy ” Dr. Delos 
F, Wilcox presents the results of an exam- 
ination of about two hundred American 
newspapers distributed among the twenty- 
one cities having upwards of one hundred 
thousand people. He calls the article “A 
Study in Social Psychology ;” and if the 
newspapers of various cities reflect the 
tastes of their inhabitants, the examina- 
tion furnishes a valuable index of the in- 
tellectual interests of the urban population 
of the United States. The amount of 
space devoted to different subjects is care- 
fully measured and tabulated. Unfortu- 
nately, the manner in which the subjects 
were treated could not be presented with 
any such exactness, and Professor Wilcox 
realizes to the full that the manner in 
which.various subjectsare presented rather 
than the amount of space given them fur- 
nishes the surest distinction between 
rational and sensational journalism. In- 
deed, he remarks that he had “ consider- 
able trouble in getting a quantitative test 
which would make the New York ‘ Journal’ 
yellow and the New York ‘ Evening Post’ 
conservative.” However, with all its lim- 
itations, the method pursued brings out 
interesting contrasts. Chicago, for exam- 
ple, is found to have, on the average, a 
higher grade of newspapers than any other 
great city, and St. Louis is found to have 
a lower grade. The justice of Professor 
Wilcox’s tribute to Chicago will be recog- 
nized by many serious-minded exchange 
editors, and the justice of his condemna- 
tion of the unsoundness of St. Louis papers 
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will be generally conceded by those who 
examine his tables. ‘ Every one of the 
five leading dailies of St. Louis,” he points 
out, “gives more than the average share 
of space to ‘yellow’ characteristics,” and 
he pointedly recalls the tradition that it 
was a former editor of the St. Louis 
‘‘Globe-Democrat ” who first defined the 
most successful newspaper man as “the 
man who best knew where hell was going 
to break out next and had a reporter on 
the spot.” ‘ Nowadays,” Professor Wil- 
cox adds, “ when hell shows no signs of 
eruption, the successful newspaper man- 
ager sends a reporter to raise it.” In the 
brief space at our command we cannot 
present even an outline of Professor Wil- 
cox’s tables, but the following items will 
convey an idea as to his method—the fig- 
ures giving the per cent. of the total space 
devoted to each subject : 


New Phila- Chi- St. San Frn- 


York. delphia. cago. Louis. Omaha. cisco. 
> rs eqs 


Crime and Vice. 5 3 2 2% 4 

Sporting News. 6 54 3% 5% 214 3% 
Politics......... 5% 5% 6 614 ll 644 
Business....... 7% 71, 10% 10 7% 714 
Literature...... 3 3% 5 , 4 2% 


In his conclusion Professor Wilcox re- 
marks that, while the only far-reaching 
vemedy for sensational and unhealthy 
journalism is the development of the 
moral sense of publisher and public, 
meantime “it may be possible to work 
toward a better journalism by introducing 
and strengthening the legal responsibility 
of newspapers for publishing only reliable 
news.” 


@ 


; Among the great depart- 
ee iia ments at the Paris Exposi- 
tion is that of Social Econ- 

omy, in which are exhibited the various 
movements and institutions for the im- 
provement of social conditions. In this 
section a large place is filled by the ex 
hibit of the League for Social Service, 
which received the highest award, a 
grand prize. This international recogni- 
tion places the League among the fore- 
most institutions in the world, and is a 
tribute to the high character and efficiency 
of this young society, which will celebrate 
its second birthday on September first. 
The League for Social Service is practi- 
cally the Musée Social of America. In 
May, 1899, when the United States Com- 
mission to the Paris Exposition was trying 
to collect and interpret an exhibit illus- 
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trating the various movements and insti- 
tutions for the improvement of social and 
industrial conditions, it became convinced 
that the League was particularly fitted for 
this work, and its President and Secretary 
were appointed special agents for this 
purpose. This appointment was purely 
honorary, as the League has never received 
any money from the Commission or the 


United States Government ; butits officers . 


believed that the world should see at 
Paris an exhibit of what American em- 
ployers are doing for the improvement of 
the condition of their employees. They 
undertook this work, although it involved 
the raising of nearly $5,000, and had the 
satisfaction of contributing to the Com- 
mission an exhibit that shows the nations 
of Europe that American employers are 
alive to their economic responsibilities. 
In further interpretation of the exhibit 
the League contributed four monographs : 
“ The Social Relief Work of the Salvation 
Army in the United States;” “The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
North America ;’” “ Religious Movements 
for Social Betterment,” by Dr. Josiah 
Strong; and “Industrial Betterment,” by 
Dr. W. H. Tolman. Each of these writers 
received a gold medal for his monograph. 
The League was further honored by the 
appointment of Dr. ‘Tolman, the Secretary 
of the League, as a member of the Inter- 
national Jury, assigned to Class 112, 
Public and Private Charities. He was 
also appointed one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Congress on Public and Private 
Charities, which met during the first week 
in August and was attended by 1,500 
delegates. Dr. Tolman will contribute to 
‘The Outlook before long a special illus 
trated article on the general subject of 
Social Economy at the Paris Exposition. 


® 


‘ _ The attention which 

The eo the National Con- 
sumers’ League has 

received in Paris furnishes occasion for 
again directing the attention of peo- 
ple in this country to its work. It now 
has branch Leagues in Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and a tenth League is to be 
organized in Rhode Island in September. 
The youngest of the Leagues now organ- 
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ized is that of Milwaukee, Wis., which 
grew out of the discussion of this subject 
at the recent Convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in that 
city. This new League already reports 
that it has obtained the Saturday half- 
holiday for about thirty-five hundred em- 
ployees in fifty stores and two factories in 
Milwaukee—the gain in some of the stores 
being more than a half-day, as the clerks 
had previously been required to work 
Saturday evenings. The efficient Presi- 
dent of, the Milwaukee League, Mrs. G. D. 
Berry, found that public sentiment was 
ripe for the recognition of the duty of 
consumers to give their patronage to 
those employers who recognized their 
duties to theiremployees. In Massachu- 
setts, where the idea for which the League 
stands has for the longest time commanded 
the approval of legislators as well as_phi- 
lanthropists, the League has secured the 
same restriction for the hours of women 
and children in stores as has long pro- 
tected women and children in factories. 
Fifty-eight hours per week is hereafter the 
maximum for which they can be kept at 
work. As to the distinctively National 
organization, we are informed that its 
plan of introducing a Consumers’ Label 
is being received with marked favor by 
manufacturers. The Consumers’ Label is 
already being attached to the clothing and 
underwear made in fourteen factories, 
chiefly in New England, and the priv- 
ilege of using the label has been asked 
for in still other factories, particularly in 
New York. In the case of these New 
York factories, however, the League has 
sensibly refused to extend its apparent 
usefulness until the State Factory Inspec- 
tor provides for such inspection as will 
make the League’s label in New York, as 
elsewhere, a real guarantee that goods are 
to be made in accordance with the require- 
ments of health and humanity. As the 
State Inspector in New York has the 
authority to grant such inspection, the 
position of the League is likely to lead 
several manufacturers to ask for the in- 
spection which others wish to avoid. 

aa 

The Zionist Congress 
held last week in Lon- 
don has been in numbers and also in other 
respects the most important and interesting 
of the several Congresses held by those 
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who are interested in this movement. No 
less than five hundred delegates were 
present at the opening of the Congress, 
and the reports laid before the members 
showed that the increase of the registered 
members had been during the last year 
much larger than ever before, and that 
in all ways the movement appeared to 
gain in strength in many nations of the 
world. The Chairman of the Congress, 
Dr. ‘Theodore Herzel, in his opening 
address insisted upon the importance of 
a Jewish State in Palestine as a factor in 
the Asiatic problem of to-day, and this 
view naturally excited peculiar attention. 
He also stated with considerable positive- 
ness that the guarantee for the security of 
the proposed State would come from the 
great nations most interested, but that 
the State, if established, would be under 
the suzerainty of the Porte. This view 
was not entirely acceptable to all those 
who are. planning for a new Hebrew 
nation, to be independent and subject to 
no other power. Mr. Zangwill, the novel- 
ist, in an interesting article of comment 
upon the Congress published in the Lon- 
don papers last week, expresses the 
opinion that the present meeting has 
shown a more sober spirit, with less 
rhetoric and less polemic violence than 
have characterized the Congresses which 
have been held on the Continent. This, 
he thinks, indicates that practical con- 
siderations are now coming to the front, 
and visionary schemes have less place. 
Mr. Zangwill expresses surprise at the 
important part taken by the Russian Jews 
in this movement, and sees in it proof that 
there is a great amount of idealism of 
intellect among the Russian Jews which 
had hardly been suspected. The sig- 
nificant feature of the Congress lay in the 
special session devoted to discussions by 
women delegates ; non-Hebrews have been 
accustomed to consider that Jewish women 
were allowed little part either in religious 
ceremony or in political discussion, and 
the fact just quoted is for that reason 
somewhat surprising. Mrs. Gottheil, of 
New York, presided over the sessions of 
the women delegates; and they seemed 
to agree with her in favoring both the 
national and religious aspect of the Zion- 
ist movement. Among the more impor- 
tant speakers were Dr. Max Nordau and 
Sir Francis Montefiori. 


Week 949 
This year demonstrates by 
the numbers and the inter- 
est at Northfield that, among 
the enduring memorials of Mr. Moody’s 
life, these annual Conferences will be as 
conspicuous and as influential as any. 
From across the sea and over the conti- 
nent Northfield draws, as to a shrine, a 
multitude of earnest men and women, 
many of them youthful, who are seeking 
spiritual quickening and inspiration to 
Christian living. Among the notable ad- 
dresses of the week mention is specially 
due to those of the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan on “Christian Ethics.” He be- 
lieved that the next great revival in the 
Church would be an ethical revival, and 
that it is already at hand, the outcome of 
an inward spiritual movement in the ap- 
plication of a renewed heart and thought 
to all the external details of our lives, in 
the family and society, in commerce and 
in politics. Self-preservation he held to 
be the first Christian law, as well as the 
first law of nature, but realized only by 
self-sacrifice, losing the narrower life to 
find the larger. Christ’s first message to 
us concerns ourselves, laying his ethical 
code first on a man’s thought and temper 
and tone. The righteousness of weights 
and measures depends on the righting of 
the inward center of all activity in a con- 
science obedient to Christ as its King. 
Mr. Morgan’s addresses are to appear in 
the “ Northfield Echoes,” published at 
East Northfield, Mass. Another point of 
special interest was in the graduating 
exercises of the Mount Hermon School, 
which has numbered 588 pupils this year, 
though not able to receive all who have 
sought admission. In addressing the 
school the Rev. F. B. Meyer, referring to 
Mr. Moody’s having committed it to his 
son, pledged to the son the full loyalty of 
his father’s friends for the maintenance 
of his sacred charge. A memorial meet- 
ing specially commemorative of Mr. 
Moody’s life and work was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, when his intimate friends 
and helpers indulged in personal reminis- 
cences of their departed leader. Among 
the new voices heard last week were those 
of Dr. Peyton H. Hoge, of Louisville, and 
Dr, Barnardo, of London, whose work in 
rescuing thousands of destitute children 
from physical suffering and moral ruin 
Mr. Moody regarded as the grandest 
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philanthropy in England. An appeal for 
the lifting of the $10,000 debt on the 
Auditorium has already drawn out several 
$1,000 subscriptions. ‘This year, as last, 
a second series of meetings—“‘a Post- 
Conference ”—beginning August 21, is 
to continue for a fortnight. 


@ 


Reports from Prot- 
estant endeavors in 
Porto Rico make particularly interesting 
reading, and point out the needs of that 
island, not only religiously, but also so- 
cially. The Methodists have already 
begun their work in the Spanish language 
at San Juan, Loisa,and Arecibo. In San 
Juan meetings in English are also carried 
on in a tented place for Americans, and 
in the capital, as elsewhere, educational 
and medical endeavors are being put 
forth by the Methodists. Of course this 
is but a beginning, and it is all the more 
so because four-fifths of the islanders 
are peasants who are widely scattered 
over the country. It is strange that the 
Spanish priests took so little trouble to 
reach these agricultural workers. Roman 
Catholic churches are found only in the 
towns and cities, and whenever any church 
rite is needed the distant parishioners 
must needs go to the priest, for, say 
the Methodist observers, the priest will 
rarely visit his parishioner, whether he 
be near or far. The Methodists believe 
rightly that their circuit system is well 
adapted to the needs of the islanders, 
especially as good saddle-ponies can be 
had chéap. The need for medical work 
is great; one of the leading physicians in 
the island declares that hardly one per 
cent. of those who die have medical attend- 
ance at or near death. The work in 
Porto Rico undertaken by the Congre- 
gationalists under the supervision of the 
American Missionary Association is 
largely educational, but the schools estab- 
lished are distinctly Christian schools. 
Those already established by this Associ- 
ation do not exist to supplement the pub- 
lic schools, as the latter must needs be 
entirely non-religious ; indeed, any teacher 
discovered teaching any phase of religion 
forfeits his or her salary for that month. 
In the schools established by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, however, 
while carefully selected American teach- 
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ers insure good teaching of the ordinary 
branches, there is also a place for moral 
education, for simple religious exercises, 
and for Bible study. During the past 
school year this Association has had seven 
American teachers in the island, and its 
schools have enrolled over three hundred 
children. Other Protestant denomina- 
tions are also showing activity; the Pres- 
byterians have already four American 
teachers at Mayaguez; the Episcopalians 
and Baptists are also represented, and 
the Disciples of-Christ also. 


® 


An Ohio City's A religious census, under 
Religious Census the direction of its Minis- 

terial Association, has re- 
cently been taken in Youngstown, Ohio. 
This was mostly accomplished within one 
week by some two hundred and fifty vol- 
unteer workers from the dozen churches 
which actively co operated. ‘The Roman 
Catholics co-operated passively by an- 
nouncing the canvass in all their churches 
on the Sunday preceding and by re- 
questing their people to treat the visitors 
courteously. With a small number of 
the two hundred and sixty-nine districts 
into which the city was divided yet unre- 


ported, the census indicates that the 


Roman Catholics are in the lead, with 
11,493 adherents. The Methodist fami- 
lies follow next, with 8,037 adherents. 
The Presbyterians come third, with 4,127 ; 
the Lutherans next, with 3,587 ; then the 
Disciples of Christ, with 2,732; the Epis- 
copalians have 2,070 ; the Reformed, 1,413; 
and the Congregational, 1,233 adherents. 
The remainder of the 42,626 persons 
represented in the census are divided, in 
varying proportions, among the Hebrew, 
United Evangelical, Christian Science, 
Christian Alliance, Latter-Day Saints, 
Adventist, Theosophist, Salvation Army, 
and Unitarian beliefs. Only 2,151 per- 
sons expressed themselves as_ having 
no church preference, and fewer than 
fifty persons were set down as refusing 
the information sought. Each canvasser 
bore with him an invitation from the 
churches and pastors to all visited to find 
a place in some one of the churches, a 
complete directory of which accompa- 
nied the invitation. The pastors and 
workers are now engaged in the further 
efforts made opportune and obligatory by 
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the census, and already good results are 
reported. The census covered about 
seventy-five per cent. of the whole popu- 
lation of 58,000. It is worthy of special 
note, in view of the common current claims 
of widespread decline of interest in relig- 
ion, that fewer than 2,500 persons, or less 
than six per cent. of the entire population, 
expressed no church preference. The 
disparity between a nominal and a truly 
interested relation to religious work on 
the part of a large proportion of the whole 
population, as measured by attendance at 
church service, is the one unfavorable 
Jesson of an otherwise gratifying accom- 
plishment. 


® 


Women’s Clubs and A et by Miss Per- 
Civil Service Reform kins, of Concord, Mas- 

sachusetts, which was 
read in part at the recent meeting of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Milwau- 
kee, is continuing to receive attention 
because of the value of the suggestion it 
contains. Miss Perkins’s proposition is 
that the time has come when the women’s 
clubs of America, of which there are now 
over nine thousand, ought to make their 
influence felt toward promoting public 
measures making for a better National 
life. The measure which most needs to 
be urged, and which most easily can be 
urged without identifying the clubs with 
partisan politics, is, Miss Perkins urges, 
the reform of the civil service. This 
measure she urges, not as a scholastic 
reform designed to make public office the 
privilege of the well-schooled, but as a 
moral reform, “designed to secure the 
right of any well-equipped citizen, man or 
woman, irrespective of party, wealth, or 
influence, to serve the people in public 
office in town, State, or Nation.” It is 
against the spirit of the “spoils system,” 
she justly urges, that the moral force of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs should be 
directed. No one can defend the use of 
public money to pay for services to party, 
or, still worse, to pay for services to pow- 
erful individuals in the party; and if a 
larger disinterested public recognized the 
misappropriation of public funds involved 
in the system, appointments for merit 
would be more nearly the rule. Indeed, 
appointments for merit can never become 
the rule in any other way save through 
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the awakened moral feeling of the disin- 
terested public, and Miss Perkins's sug- 
gestion that the women’s clubs be asked 
to consider this matter deserves the warm- 
est commendation. 


® 
The Paramount Political 


Issue 


The Outlook, in an editorial published 
on June 9, declared that, in its judgment, 
the paramount political issue in the ap- 
proaching Presidential campaign would 
be that presented by and involved in the 
foreign policy of the present Administra- 
tion. This is called by the Democratic 
party in its platform the issue of impe- 
rialism. The name appears to us infelici- 
tous, but that does not much matter. 
We agree with the Democratic party in 
regarding this as the paramount political 
issue. We said so four weeks before 
the Democratic party said so; and 
nothing has occurred since to change our 
opinion. 

It is true that Professor Laughlin’s 
article, heretofore reported in these col- 
umns, has shown good ground for the 
opinion that the currency question is not 
absolutely settled by legislation ; there is 
still a possible peril of the free coinage of 
silver; but this peril is not so great as it 
was in 1896, both because a Democratic 
President would not have the unquestioned 
power he would have had in 1896 to put 
the country on a silver basis by a simple 
direction t» the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay the coin obligations of the Govern- 
ment in silver, and because the opposition 
to such a course within the Democratic 
party itself would be stronger now than it 
was then. There is peril to the credit 
and business of the country from this 
source, but it is not so great nor so immi- 
nent as in 1896. The question of trusts 
is simply the question of how to prevent 
combinations of capital from acquiring a 
control over the production and trade of 
the country which would be disastrous to 
individual enterprise and perilous to in- 
dividual liberty. But that is a question 
which the Anglo-Saxon race has been deal- 
ing with ever since before the days of 
Blackstone, and it will not be settled by a 
Presidential election. For its settlement 
we must, in the main, depend on legislation 
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rather than on executive action, on State 
legislation rather than on Federal legisla- 
tion, and on public opinion and natural 
law more than on either. There is no 
tariff issue, for the simple reason that the 
Democratic party proposes no tariff policy. 
Thus, by a process of exclusion, we reach 
the conclusion that the Democratic party 
is right in saying that the issue which it 
miscalls imperialism is the paramount 
political issue. The only other question 
in the campaign which approximates it in 
importance is the personal question, 
whether the recognized leaders of the 
Republican or of the Democratic party 
are safer custodians of the National welfare. 

Four years ago America confined its 
sovereignty strictly to this continent, and 
its political influence chiefly to this hemi- 
sphere. This is no longer true. Its au- 
thority is now maintained as supreme, for 
the time at least, in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines, and 
the Nation is co-operating with other world 
powers in assuming a degree of responsi- 
bility for the protection of life and property 
in China. No doubt this is a radical de- 
parture from the traditions of the fathers 
and the methods of the past. How is such 
a departure to be regarded? No wonder 
that this question gets different answers 
from men of different temperaments. 

On the one hand are those who believe 
that the door of a larger life has been 
unmistakably opened before America and 
the responsibility of a larger life laid upon 
her. Some of these regret the fact, but 
still believe that it isa fact, and one which 
America should meet with courage and 
hopefulness. Others rejoice in the fact, 
and go forward into the new paths with 
exultation in the glory of the service which 
is involved. As business men they see 
before the Nation new commercial oppor- 
tunities ; as patriotic Americans, new glory 
in the expansion ofthe American Republic ; 
as humanitarians, new opportunities to 
extend to other peoples those blessings of 
freedom, justice, and liberty which, though 
in imperfect measure, have been extended 
to men of every class within America’s 
present boundaries; as Christians they 
expect from the new National development 
new opportunity to give to others that faith 
which is the inspiration of their own lives. 

Such are the expansionists. On the 
other hand are those who view the new 
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policy of the Nation with varying degrees 
of disfavor, from mild disapproval to in- 
tense detestation. Among these are those 
who dread innovations and are tempera- 
mentally opposed to departing from the 
methods and traditions of the past; those 
who doubt or disbelieve the capacity of 
America to assume any increased respon- 
sibilities; those who think that a Re- 
public is necessarily incapacitated from 
being a world-power and sharing in 
world-obligations ; those who fear the worst 
results from American influence because 
they are accustomed critically to contem- 
plate the worst aspects of American life, 
who forget what has been done in Cuba 
by Ludlow, Wilson, and Wood, and re- 
member only the postal frauds; and, final- 
ly, those who think that the highest and 
indeed the only service which a great 
country like America can render to an 
inchoate State like Cuba or an unorgan- 
ized community like the Philippines is to 
leave it to itself, or, possibly, require other 
nations also to leave it to itself. 

The issue presented by these conflict- 
ing and antagonistic opinions constitutes 
the paramount political issue in the pres- 
ent campaign. The Republican accepts, 
if he does not rejoice in, the new life on 
which the Nation is entering; and he 
hopes to see his country go on steadfastly 
and consistently in the new path. He is 
glad that the American flag floats over 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, and the 
Philippines, and he does not wish to see 
it taken down ; he hopes that Cuba will 
avail herself of her independence to enter 
into close relations with America; he de- 
sires to see both Cuba and Porto Rico 
Americanized ; he believes that, despite 
some incidental evils, Christian civilization 
has done great things for Hawaii, and 
that the native Hawaiians are immeasur- 
ably better off than they were under their 
native kings ; he believes that America is 
responsible for the protection of life and 
property in the Philippines, and he hopes 
that she will not evade or disavow that 
responsibility until a government has been 
organized which, under her leadership, 
shall prove itself competent to furnish 
such protection; and he is proud of the 
fact that his country is doing its share, 
with the other civilized powers, to quell 
mobocracy in China and maintain law and 
order there. The Democrat regrets that 
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America was ever drawn into the new 
world-relations, and wishes that there 
were some way by which it could, with 
honor, escape from them’; he hopes Cuba 
will be permanently independent; he 
wishes Porto Rico might become so; he 
regrets the annexation of Hawaii, even 
though he does not see how the mischief 
can be undone; he would be glad if any 
way could be discovered by which Amer- 
ica could escape all responsibility for the 
Philippines, and desires her to shake off 
responsibility for them at the earliest pos- 
sible moment; and if he would not abso- 
lutely call home the soldiers from China, 
he submits to their being there only under 
a silent protest. The issue thus joined is, 
we repeat, the paramount political issue of 
the present campaign. 

In our judgment, the Republican party 
will make a great and perhaps a politi- 
cally fatal mistake if it hopes to secure 
the election of Mr. McKinley by frighten- 
ing the country from voting for Mr. Bryan. 
Even if the perils of so-called Bryanism 
were as great in 1900 as they were in 
1896, the popular apprehension is not as 
great, and nothing can make it as great. 
The Republican party has been in power 
for four years, and in these four years has 
- led the country into what is unquestion- 
ably a new departure. It has done great 
things, for good or for evil. It has put 
the American flag over Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines ; 
it has assumed in the name of America 
new and serious responsibilities in these 
islands ; and it is joining with other world- 
powers in endeavoring to preserve some 
semblance of order and justice in China. 
This party is now about to come before 
the American people for their judgment 
on its work, The paramount issue in the 
campaign for every voter is, What shall 
that judgment be? If the Republican 
managers attempt to evade that issue, to 
escape it by attempting to substitute some 
other one, er to apologize for present con- 
ditions as though they were unavoidable 
evils, they will commit a most serious 
political blunder. If they are to win in 
this campaign, it will be by accepting the 
full responsibility for the new departure, 
and by persuading the American people 
that the policy of expansion means an 
added glory to the American flag and all 
that it represents, because it means en- 
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larged wealth, enlarged power, enlarged 
responsibility, and enlarged service to the 
cause of justice, liberty, and humanity 
throughout the world. 


& 


Pastoral Letters 
II.—To a Young Minister 


Ministers are often accused of coward- 
ice ; and that they are sometimes afraid of 
the sentiments which dominate their cen- 
ter pews, or their Board of Trustees, or 
their ecclesiastical authorities whatever 
they may be, is doubtless true. Ministers 
are but men; and that they should hesi- 
tate to speak when speaking not only 
threatens to deprive them of their salary 
and the wifé and children of bread, but to 
embroil the church in controversy, to its 
possible lasting detriment and to the dis- 
honor of the cause which it represents in 
the community, is natural enough. Yet, 
from a somewhat extended acquaintance 
with men of different professions, I am 
persuaded that ministers as a class are 
singularly free from personal cowardice. 
They are less afraid of their rich parish- 
ioners than doctors are of their rich pa- 
tients, lawyers of their rich clients, poli- 
ticians of their rich constituents, and even 
the immaculate editors, who satirize all 
vices but their own, of their rich advertis- 
ers. Let us admit, all of us, that caution 
is a virtue and cowardice a vice; that it 
is not always easy to discern the invisible 
line which separates the two; and that, 
when danger threatens us, caution seems 
to us much more excusable, not to say 
virtuous, than when a _ similar danger 
threatens our neighbor. 

But though ministers are not more sub- 
ject to personal cowardice than their fel- 
lows, they are peculiarly subject to what I 
may call intellectual timidity. They fear 
to be positive in their utterances lest, after 
all, their convictions should turn out to be 
erroneous. Dogmatic! the real trouble 
with the clergy is that they are not dog- 
matic enough; or fail to judge rightly 
when dogmatism is a virtue to be exer- 
cised and when a vice to be shunned. 
Their conscience is often a weakness, not 
a strength, being of the sort which 
‘makes cowards of us all.” The lawyer, 
having accepted his retainer, is no longer 
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perplexed to determine which side he is 
on. He is not to ascertain and present 
the absolute truth; he is not to deter- 
mine and urge absolute justice ; he is to 
present with all the forces at his com- 
mand one side, as though there were no 
other, and the judge and jury are, from the 
encounter of the two advocates, to deter- 
mine what is truth and what justice re- 
quires. The politician, when he has once 
identified himself with his party, no longer 
wavers and hesitates between a gold and 
a silver standard. He is a Republican; 
his party has adopted a gold standard; 
his business is to use his energies to per- 
suade his country to adopt it: or he is a 
Democrat; his party has reaffirmed 16 to 
1; he is to extol its merits, or at least to 
minimize its perils. But the minister has, 
at least on many questions, no such aid to 
positiveness in histeaching. He has long 
pondered a question ; he has read on both 
sides ; he is conscientious in his desire to 
know the truth; open-minded to receive 
impressions ; deals with infinite topics on 
which he humbly confesses to himself his 
inability to secure absolute knowledge ; 
and is too apt to carry over into his 
preaching the uncertainty of mind which 
has been created by his open-mindedness 
in the study. 

This, I am sure, is a mistake. Con- 
gregations want of their religious teachers, 
not doubts, not uncertainties, not ques- 
tionings, not a balancing of probabilities ; 
they want positive convictions. When, 
therefore, the minister has finished his 
investigation of a subject and reached a 
conclusion, even though it may be that 
the scales tip to one side only by the 
weight of a hair, he should take to his 
people only what the weightier scale 
contains. ‘I'he minister should never 
take his scales into the pulpit with him. 
When he has decided, by whatever bal- 
ance of probabilities, the question before 
him, let him concentrate all his powers on 
persuading his people of the truth of his 
conclusion ; let him imitate the lawyer. 

Am I recommending dishonesty? pre- 
tending to an assurance one does not feel ? 
assuming a certainty for stage effect? No! 
a thousand times no! This letter was 
preceded by another letter in which I 
urged the preacher to study for the pur- 
pose of reaching a conclusion; in this I 
urge him, when he has reached a conclu- 
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sion, to*hold it firmly and teach it cour- 
ageously. May he not, after all, be in 
error? Certainlyhemay. But it is better 
to teach error with strength than to teach 
nothing but uncertainties, questionings, 
and doubtings. We all know in fragments 
and we all prophesy in fragments; what 
I urge is that, when we prophesy a little 
fragment, we do it with all the vigor of 
which we are capable. For the lawyers 
have hit on a way of getting at the truth 
which, crude though it may be, is the only 
way in which we can ever get at it. The 
way the world of men reaches the truth is, 
not by finding an infallible umpire who 
sees all sides of every question and infal- 
libly solves all questions for us, but by 
finding advocates each of whom sees 
something, and tells what he sees, and 
tries to make us see it also. The world 
would never know that the shield is both 
gold and silver if there were not eager 
knights on each side determined to make 
the world see what they see. Martin 
Luther and Johann Eck both did some- 
thing to elucidate the truth; the middle 
men, who could not make up their mind 
whether to be Protestants or Roman 
Catholics, and spent all their lives in bal- 
ancing the claims of the individual con- 
science and the Church without ever de- 
termining which outweighed the other, 
might as well have not lived at all for any 
influence they exerted on that problem in 
the life of Europe. 

It is better to be a strenuous advocate 
of error than a perpetual balancer of prob- 
abilities with no conclusions reached. 
The teacher who is sure that God 
exists in three co-equal persons, the 
teacher who is sure that he exists only in 
one person, and the teacher who is sure 
that no one can be sure whether he exists 
in a tri-personality or a uni-personality, 
and that it is a matter of no consequence, 
can all of them exert some influence on 
the faith of the Church respecting the 
Trinity ; but the preacher who does.not 
know what to think, who is sometimes a 
Unitarian and sometimes a Trinitarian, 
and sometimes neither and sometimes 
both, who sees clearly only what there is 
to criticise in all theories, and therefore 
can teach nothing respecting any, has 
missed his vocation. Study to know; 
know definitely, know positively, know 
with assured conviction. Then tell us 
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what you know, and keep your doubts and 
difficulties and questionings to yourself. 
L. A. 


@ 
News and Literature 


It is easy to overvalue passing phases 
of literary activity, and to discover in what 
may be called the accidents of a publish- 
ing season a significance which does not 
belong to them. ‘The journalistic treat- 
ment of contemporaneous literary activity 
is often interesting and not always unprof- 
itable; but its conclusions are to be ac- 
cepted with great reserve. The reporter 
fastens his attention upon aspects and 
facts which are to be of interest the fol- 
lowing morning ; he cannot do otherwise, 
for his business is to photograph the inci- 
dents of one day for the readers of the 
next. Literature does not, however, yield 
itself to this kind of treatment, although 
constantly subjected to it. The newspaper 
cares for “Cyrano de Bergerac ”’ because 
a multitude of people are seeing and talk- 
ing about it; it is one of the prime inter- 
ests of the hour. This immediate popu- 
larity may not, however, have any bearing 
upon the question of the literary quality of 
the play; that question will be settled by 
readers long after the daily journals have 
forgotten that there is such a play. 

Mr. Kipling asa popular author furnishes 
material of various kinds for the reporter, 
but Mr. Kipling’s books as literature do 
not interest that ubiquitous gentleman. 
The spectacle of the present Poet Laureate 
presenting fifty copies of his “Songs of 
England” to men on a transport on the 
eve of sailing for the Cape is proper food 
for the hilarity of the humorous editor and 
of moralization on the part of the medita- 
tive reader, but it is not a fact which will 
attract the attention of the future student of 
English literature. The news side of book- 
making is properly within the province of 
the newspaper; but no conclusions con- 
cerning the quality and value of a book 
can be reached by taking into account the 
space given to it, or to its writer, in cur- 
rent journalism. A great deal is said in 
the newspapers about Mr. Le Gallienne 
and very little about Mr. Aldrich ; but no 
sane reader attaches any importance to 
this phenomenon from a literary point of 
view. Mr. Hall Caine receives far more 
attention at the hands of the news-writers 
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than Mr. Maurice Hewlett, but here again 
the fact has no literary significance. 

It is part of the wise economy of life 
that no amount of hopeful talking will give 
a poor book the reputation which the 
good book alone deserves, and no amount 
of newspaper attention secure for a 
second or third rate man the place which 
belongs to the man of real gift and qual- 
ity. An impassable gulf is fixed between 
notoriety and fame; between that casual 
passing interest which holds the attention 
for a day, and that deep and abiding re- 
membrance which mocks the envious 
years with its sublime indifference to time 
and change. 

It is irrational to find fault with the 
newspaper because its treatment of art 
and artists lacks perspective and propor- 
tion ; the newspaper does not pretend, in 
its news columns at least, to pay any at- 
tention to perspective and proportion ; it 
simply reports facts which are interesting 
to its readers on the day and at the hour 
when that particular issue will come into 
their hands; and it ought to be added 
that, within certain bounds, this is per- 
fectly legitimate journalism. 

In this matter, however, as in most 
matters of daily reporting, the reader 
must supply the perspective, and bring to 
his reading a sense of relative values. 
Where the newspaper gives him columns 
about Mr. Caine, and brief and occasional 
paragraphs about Mr. Hewlett, he must 
not permit himself to be deceived with 
regard to the relative rank of these gen- 
tlemen as men of letters. The newspaper 
reporter does not pretend to treat writers 
from the literary point of view; he treats 
them solely from the journalistic point of 
view. Let that be understood, and the 
reader is not misled. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the two lines of interest run to- 
gether, and the reader who cares only for 
news and the reader who cares only for art 
find themselves possessed of a common 
interest. It is always a piece of good for- 
tune when the great public is interested in 
the great man; when it cares for Dickens 
rather than for Ouida, for instance; for 
Tennyson rather than for Tupper; for 
the “ Scarlet Letter ’’ rather than for “ The 
Prince of India;” for “Silas Lapham” 
rather than for “ Mr. Potter of Texas.” 
It is a piece of good fortune when general 
interest fastens itself upon great and last- 
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ing qualities rather than upon accidents 
of subject, eccentricities of manner, viola- 
tions of confidence, or those vulgarities 
which possess attraction for certain minds 
because of their audacity; and it is en- 
couraging that in a number of recent 
instances this has happened. It is always 
more profitable to read about great men 
than about small men ; about men whose 
work speaks for them than about those 
men who speak for themselves. 


® 
Work and Rest 


It is beginning to be thoroughly under- 
stood that the summer rest is an integral 
part of the working year; that vacations 
are not matters of favor and ought not to 
be matters of caprice; on the basis of 
pure working power they are in the last 
degree necessary as a business invest- 
ment. Every man owes it to himself to 
take summer rest ; every employer owes it 
to his own interests to give his employees 
a summer rest; for work is not simply 
the mechanical doing of the things which 
are put into one’s hands; it is the expres- 
sion of freshness, intelligence, and devo- 
tion through skill; and these qualities can 
be transferred only when one has them in 
abundance. The jaded man, however 
conscientious, cannot give his work the 
element of interest and of power which 
the man of fresh spirit puts into it. In 
fact, fatigue is fatal to excellence in work. 
When a man tires of his work, he is no 
longer able to do it well, no matter how 
conscientious he may be. The secret of 
growth is the constant renewal of one’s 
interest in what one is doing. The expla- 
nation of arrested development and of 
decline is the ebb of the tide of interest 
in one’s work. The man whose interest 
is fresh is always in the way of develop- 
ment, and must, by a psychological law, 
not only retain but enlarge his fund of 
original power. So long as a man cares 
supremely for the thing he is doing, and 
does it because it is a pleasure to him, he 
will not only do it well, but with increas- 
ing efficiency. This is a prime law of the 
working world, and must be taken into 
account by. every man who wishes to get 
the most and best out of himself and the 
best and most out of others. 

It is for this reason that rest is ab- 
solutely essential; it is for this reason 
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that vacations have come to be recognized 
as forming an integral part of the working 
year and not as simple expressions of 
philanthropic interest in others. A man 
must go to a distance from his work and 
the field in which he does it to see either 
in true perspective. The tired mind loses 
the power of judging accurately either its 
own efficiency or the best methods by 
which that efficiency can be expressed ; 
it has been held so long and so closely to 
its task that it can no longer see the task 
in its entirety; it becomes absorbed in 
details. It is essential to deal with de- 
tails thoroughly and skillfully, but the 
great workman is not made great by his 
mastery of details ; that which gives his 
work its power is the continual vision of 
the completed task which enables him to 
adjust each part to its fellow, and to 
charge the details with the informing 
spirit of the whole; for the man who 
deals with the highest skill with any kind 
of work is not only a manual but a spirit- 
ual worker. He is, above all, a builder 
and an architect. He knows how to lay 
the foundations, but he has continually in 
mind the completed structure; and so he 
works by the inspiration of an idea as 
well as by the guidance of a rule. To 
get away from one’s work and look at it 
from a distance is as essential as to take 
a vacation from it.. When work begins 
to press too keenly, and to drive the worker 
instead of inspiring him, it is time to drop 
the task and flee from it; for the sense of 
pressure is the beginning of slavery. 

In a word, work needs to be continually 
spiritualized if it is to be saved from 
drudgery. The drudge has conscience 
and devotion, but lacks insight, freshness, 
power, joy, and the ability to grow. The 
world is full of painstaking, overburdened 
people ; what it needs is an army of fresh, 
enthusiastic workers, full of the contagion 
of the spirit of joy in work, In the great 
army of drudges there are many whom 
conditions have fixed in their places, and 
who cannot escape into the freedom of 
intelligent and spontaneous work; but 
there are many more who are drudges 
simply from lack of intelligence in regard 
to their work, who need to be emancipated, 
not by being set free from the necessity of 
working, but by gaining a true idea of 
what work stands for in human education 
and what it means to the individual worker. 
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The Spectator 


What is the charm of China—that is, 
for Europeans? Why is it that not 
infrequently they prefer—have preferred 
would be better just now—living there to 
living here at home in civilized America? 
This question has puzzled the Spectator, 
for he can call to mind two cases of 
the preference in his personal acquaint- 
ance which struck him as unusual. One 
was that of the widow of a missionary, 
who came home to educate her family. 
After her children had grown up, she at 
sixty crossed the continent and the Pacific 
to marry an aged missionary, a widower. 
Although some of her children were in 
China, others were in this country; and 
here she had a congenial circle of friends, 
large opportunity for the kind of activi- 
ties she loved best—“ doing good ”—and 
a sufficient income for her modest wants. 
Undoubtedly she would honestly think, 
and say, if asked, that her chief motive 
was devotion to missionary work, as as- 
suredly it was. But the Spectator suspects 
that the charm of the life as she found it 
in China was a strong contributing influ- 
ence. 

% 

The other case was quite different. 
It was that of a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of wealthy parents, whose husband 
was an official of the Imperial Customs 
Service under Sir Robert Hart. Her 
father, while making her a prolonged 
visit some four or five years ago, was 
struck even then by the signs of hostility 
to foreigners; for example, the natives 
would spit at Europeans, where they dared 
to, in the less frequented parts of Tientsin. 
He was so much impressed by the danger 
of life in China that he made his son-in- 
law a fine business offer, to remove any 
financial objections to returning to Amer- 
ica. The son-in-law’s consent was easily 
obtained, but the daughter yielded only 
out of regard for her father. Life in 
China seemed then to her far more 
attractive than life in America. 


& 

Her preference appeared to the Spec- 
tator inexplicable until he laid the case 
before a friend, a woman. She largely 
cleared up the mystery in a sentence. 
“They don’t have any ‘housekeeping 
problem’ in China, do they?” she asked. 
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Later the Spectator talked over the charm 
of China with his friend the son-in-law, 
and found that the perfection of the Chi- 
nese domestic service goes far toward 
making life there “ very comfortable ”’ for 
Europeans. 


“ You see,” the Spectator’s friend con- 
tinued, “ giving a dinner in China means 
simply telling your major-domo that you 
want to give one. You don’t have to 
bother about it further. So dinner-giv- 
ing, formal and informal, is a feature of the 
lire. The pick of a very good market— 
I refer to the treaty ports—is at your 
disposal, and what in America might be 
called ‘high living’ is a commonplace. 
The foreign residents, leading of course 
an isolated life, draw close together as a 
community, and form a charming social 
circle. They are, as a rule, true cosmop- 
olites, well educated, well bred, represent- 
ing all nationalities (twenty are repre- 
sented in the Shanghai colony), cultured 
by travel, careful of etiquette, fond of 
sport, in short, people of the world, de- 
lightful to meet in their variety, all more 
or less on an equality, without the very 
rich to arouse envy or the very poor to 
excite pity. Then there is no pressure, 
no ‘hustle,’ such as we have here. All 
business stops at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and from then until seven o’clock, 
the dinner hour, you have your choice of 
your favorite sport or diversion—riding, 
driving, boating, tennis, and cricket.” 


& 

Of course, like every one else, the Spec- 
tator’s friend had an unbounded admira- 
tion for Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector- 
General of Imperial Maritime Customs, 
‘‘always referred to in conversation 
as ‘the I. G.’” No wonder Sir Robert 
won the place he held in the esteem of 
the court, for “ with the customs revenue 
as security, the Chinese Government 
could always negotiate a loan.” Sir 
Robert “not only created and directed 
the customs service,” said the Spectator’s 
friend, ‘“ but also the lighthouse depart- 
ment, the revenue cruiser service for 
policing harbors, the imperial postal sys- 
tem, and the customs service in Korea, 
while he was frequently called upon to 
negotiate foreign treaties. His apart- 
ments in Pekin were spacious and his hos- 
pitality was generous. A curious feature 
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of his dinners was the excellent. music of 
his own Chinese orchestra trained by a 
foreign director. Yet he himself is in 
manner modest and in disposition retir- 
ing, while, being under the average size, 
he is in appearance far from impressive, 
does not look the man he is. What his 
salary was no foreigner in China ever 
knew. _ Rumor had it that it was $200,000 
a year. Ifso, he was more than worth 
every cent of it.” 
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As his friend was talking, the Specta- 
tor’s thought turned to the reverse of the 
picture, tothe present loneliness of China. 
That thought concerned not so much the 
resident Europeans, who do not know where 
the cruel hate of the foreigners is next to 
break out, as the civilized Chinaman him- 
self, the man who is far more of a type of 
isolation than the European, though iso- 
lated in his own country. A certain ex- 
perience of two other friends came back 
to the Spectator. They were traveling in 
China, and desired to take a trip in a 
house-boat off the usual route. They 
were warned by the viceroy that it would 
be dangerous for them to try it unless ac- 
companied by a mandarin and a guard. 
To their surprise, they found that the 
mandarin assigned to them had a perfect 
command of English. Next they discov- 
ered that he was one of the boys selected 
for an American education at the Chinese 
college established through Mr. Yung 
Wing’s efforts at Hartford—the experiment 
which was so unfortunately abandoned by 
the Chinese Government after too short a 
trial to test its value. ‘This young China- 
man was called home before his college 
course had been completed, and sent to a 
province where he seldom met a European. 
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His joy at the opportunity of traveling 
for days with Americans, and of renewing 
old and dear associations (for one of the 
two Americans chanced to be a Hartford 
man), was something beyond description. 
On the deck of the house-boat the three 
sat evening after evening, floating along a 
river in interior China, chatting, and sing- 
ing college songs and Moody and Sankey 
hymns, with which the mandarin was as 
familiar as the two Americans themselves. 
The one thing that he missed most in 
China, he said, was the society of educated 
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women. The bright talk of the Hartford 
girls whom he knew when a boy was to 
him the most charming experience of his 
life. His present isolation he described 
as complete. Officials of his own rank 
distrusted him because of his American 
education, and his relations with them 
stopped with the transaction of official 
business. He-was sure that, in the case 
of an anti-foreign outbreak, he would be 
the first to be marked for execution for 
murder, perhaps for torture. His parting 
with his American friends at the end of 
the jaunt was inexpressibly pathetic. 
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Many causes combined to frustrate the 
purpose of the college at Hartford, the 
far-seeing, patriotic scheme of Mr. Yung 
Wing (himself a graduate of Yale in the 
class of 1859, if memory serves), for giving 
China successive generations of modern 
officials, the Chinese education being car- 
ried on simultaneously at the Hartford col- 
lege. Few, perhaps, know that the scheme 


. finally received its congé by the cutting off 


of a queue—the queue of the son of one of 
the resident Chinese commissioners. This 
young man, who had entered Yale, was 
foolishly sensitive at wearing the queue, 
the mark of his official position as a Gov- 
ernment student, inconspicuously as _ it 
was worn by all the students, who tucked 
it under the coat. The idea struck him 
that if he could be hazed, and his queue 
cut off by his fellow-students, he could be 
rid of responsibility as well as the queue. 
His student friends were only too ready 
to do the hazing; but, unluckily, his con- 
tributory negligence, as they say in law, 
was suspected and practically established. 


® 


The callousness of the Chinese charac- 
ter, of which so much is being made, was 
rather amusingly encountered by a friend 
of the Spectator who lives in California. 
When the Yellow River flood carried off 
its thousands, he attempted to break the 
news gently to his cook, as it must, he 
thought, shock a Chinaman to learn that 
so many of his fellow-countrymen had 
miserably perished. So he approached 
the climax of horror by degrees, expect- 
ing a perhaps passionate outbreak. But 
the cook’s only comment was the emi- 
nently practical reflection; ‘ Plentee 
Chinaman left,” 











Lord Roberts’s March to Pretoria’ 
=" Johannesburg 


By James Barnes 


Special Commissioner for The Outlook in South Africa 


HE way appeared to be perfectly 
clear to Johannesburg. The 
road ran along the route of the 
mine-shafts, and, although it was quite 
early in the morning, a string of bicyclists 
were coming out from the town, and they 
passed usin the road. One of them whom 
we stopped and spoke to had a copy of 
the “Standard and Diggers’ News”’ of 
the day’s issue in his pocket. To our 
amazement, it said nothing of the surren- 
der of the town, and we perceived that it 
still claimed victory for the Boers, stating 
that “Generals French, Hutton, and 
Hamilton had been blocked in their at- 
tempt to enter the city from the south,” 
and mentioning merely incidentally that 
“the English were in force northeast of 
town, and had gained possession of the 
outskirts of Elandsfontein and Germiston.”’ 
We had been told that the army was 
to be paraded at ten o’clock, and that the 
forces would enter formally to take over 
the city. In accordance with this, we had 
started about nine o’clock along the main 
road. But we had met no troops. The 
Eleventh Division seemed to be still in 
camp on the hills above Germiston; no 
pickets had challenged us, and no one 
had warned us that it was unsafe to pro- 
ceed further. 

The string of bicyclists, and an octa- 
sional grocer’s or baker’s cart coming out 
with loaves of bread to sell to the camp, 
nevertheless made it all seem so peaceful 
that we determin¢d to push on. 

When we crossed the railway near the 
Rose Deep Mine, we were halted by two 
men in a light cape cart. They had a 
white flag tied to a stick set in the whip- 
socket. One of them looked at our khaki 
uniforms. 

“ T advise you not to go on any further,” 
he said. ‘The Boers still hold possession 
of the hills back there, and they are in 
force in the town. The Transvaal flag is 
still flying at the fort.” 


1Co »yright, 1900, the Outlook Company. 
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“We thought the place had surrendered. 
At least we were told so,” said one of the 
correspondents. | 

“Dr. Krause, the special Commandant, 
has gone out to see Lord Roberts to 
arrange for terms or an armistice. I 
believe there will be no entry or attack 
made until to-morrow.” 

He drove on back the road we had 
traveled toward Elandsfontein. Evidently 
the gentleman was some one in authority. 
We stopped and held a council of war. 
Some officers who were also bound into 
Johannesburg to see about supplies joined 
us. Hearing what we had to tell, they 
turned back without more to-do. 

Two correspondents had already ridden 
in. That we knew, for the bicyclists had 
reported meeting them entering the city., 
As we were standing there talking, and 
not making up our minds to anything, a 
man in khaki on a fine bay horse came 
riding into the road from a lane. At first 
we thought that he was one of the colo- 
nial officers, but as he drew nearer we 
perceived that he wore shiny black boots 
and black shoulder-knots. The turned-up 
flap of his broad-brimmed hat was held in 
place by the Transvaal emblem made of 
silver. One look at his face with its fierce 
military mustaches showed him to be a 
German and an officer. He saluted. 

“] wouldn’t go on any further, gentle- 
men,” he said. “It might produce 
trouble.” 

Then he introduced himself as captain 
of the Rand police. He was quite willing 
to answer questions, and he stated his 
opinion that Johannesburg did not mean 
to make aresistance. But, then, it was full 
of the riffraff of the Boer army anxious 
to have some excuse for an outbreak. A 
stubborn old commandant with about five 
hundred men was also in the hills, and 
had stated that he would defend his 
position to the last. 

So the five newspaper men who made 
up our party determined to curb their 
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impatience and to wait until the way was 
clear. But, as I said, it all looked so 
peaceful and quiet that one could not 
escape the impression that there was a 
hoax somewhere; that they were having 
fun with us. 

Three women were hanging up clothes 
to dry in the back yard of a near-by cot- 
tage, and one was singing as she worked. 
The level white road, stretching straight 
away for miles, was deserted except for 
a bicyclist or a cart or two. There were 
no soldiers or Boers to be seen. ‘The day 
was Clear and bright, and from almost all 
of the mine chimneys the smoke was lift- 
ing. 

Two of our party were in citizen’s 
clothes; the rest of us were in the semi- 
military uniform of the war correspondent, 
which, for obvious reasons, it is safer to 
wear in active campaigning. 

A man with a dinner-pail walking along 
the road stopped and listened to our con- 
versation. He was evidently employed 
in one of the neighboring mines, for he 
had a greasy engineer’s cap on, and a 
stained jumper beneath his coat. 

Apropos of going forward, one of our 
party remarked that “he did not wish to 
go to Pretoria right away.” 

The man with the dinner pail spoke up 
suddenly. 

“ You don’t stand so good a chaunst of 
goin’ to Pretoria as you do to St. ’Elena. 
You stay ’ere long enough an’ you'll be 
sent there.” 

We broke into a laugh. The gentleman 
with a cockney accent had actually taken 
us for Boers! 

I think that decided the matter, and the 
unanimous opinion was that we had better 
not go forward. But we compromised. 
We would stay where we were. So we 
adjourned to the office of the Deep Mine, 
and, meeting the manager, we were all 
politely invited over to his house to par- 
take of refreshments. 

It was a pretty little villa standing back 
from a stretch of green lawn and shrub- 
bery, and it might have been at Morris- 
town or Orange or any American suburban 
town—in fact, it insensibly reminded me 
of home. There were home pictures on 
the walls, and home photographs on the 
mantelpiece. The manager was an Amer- 
ican. A neat maid-servant in a cap 
waited on us. The manager wound up 
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an American talking and musical machine 
that gave us Sousa’s orchestra,-a negro 
chorus, and at last “ God Save the Queen.” 

Suddenly our friend of the Rand police 
appeared. We had forgotten all about our 
surroundings, and were listening to some 
stories of the time when the Uitlanders were 
forced over the border. But because of 
what the captain said it was decided not 
to prolong our stay much longer, as he in- 
formed us that the two bold correspondents 
who had gone in, despite the warning, 
had both been captured. So we went out 
in the road. 

There was an excited, farmer-looking 
chap there, who came up and spoke to us 
in company with one of the clerks of the 
mining office. There were some Boers 
in the hollow not five minutes’ ride from 
where we were, he told us. They had 
fired at some gentlemen in khaki, and one 
was lying dead near his house and the 
other lay back on the hillside. If we 
climbed the mine tower with him, he 
would show us the exact spot. We 
toiled up the wooden stairway, and had a 
fine view of the country. One of -the 
mine employees accompanied us. 

“There,” said the farmer, pointing, 


“the Boers are over in thatsluit. That’s 
my house near the trees there. Man, but 
I had hard work to get away! If you 


bring up soldiers on this road and others 
across the hill, you can capture them. 
There are only seven.” 

“Who are they?” asked the clerk from 
the office. 

“Oh, there’s Willy Van Buren, and the 
two Dietrichs, and Dirk Van something or 
other.”” He mentioned them all by name. 
They were evidently neighbors of his. 

That very afternoon, as I was going 
over to the censor’s, I met this same fellow 
coming in to give up his own rifle. He 
sighted me and asked me to come to the 
Provost-Marshal’s office with him to put 
in a good word, saying that he had come 
to the road to warn us. 

As we turned to go back to Elands- 
fontein we met some scouts who had been 
out on the hills. They also reported that 
the Boers were there. One of them had 
in tow a captured Rand policeman, who 
appeared to be more grieved and dis- 
gusted than chagrined at his position. 
He stoutly proclaimed that he was “no 
blooming Boer,” 
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In fact, the Rand police seemed to have 
occupied a neutral position during all the 
unpleasantness, and well indeed had they 
guarded the companies’ interests. 

We passed a handsome young fellow in 
a gray corduroy suit, cut military fashion, 
galloping in toward Johannesburg. The 
scouts stopped him, but he had a pass. 

“Lord Roberts’s orders are, gentlemen, 
that no one shall go into Johannesburg,” 
he said, politely. “An armistice has been 
declared until ten o’clock to-morrow.” 

He was Commandant Krause’s military 
secretary. He bade us good-day and gal- 
loped on. 

That night we spent at the little rickety 
hotel again, and the next morning we 
moved toward Johannesburg; this time 
with more success, although we were 
stopped on the road by a Boer ambulance 
doctor with a huge Red Cross flag, who in- 
formed us that some of the foreign legion 
were still in town and wished to fight. 

As the Mounted Infantry were going in 
over the hills, I rode over and joined them. 
We passed by the water-works and came 
in through Parktown, with its maze of 
little lanes and wooden cottages, toward 
the fort. The Transvaal flag was still 
flying, but the Boers had no objection 
to its coming down. And shortly the 
Mounted Infantry entered under the port- 
cullis, and there was a little ceremony. 

The English flag had replaced the Vier- 
kleur. There was an expectant crowd 
waiting outside. It was strange to see so 
many English sympathizers ; one hardly 
expected it. 

Even among the Boers who had deter- 
mined to remain and give up their arms 
there was no sign of downheartedness. 
The flag had been lifted to the top of the 
flagstaff in a little ball. The wind caught 
it and blew it out before the officers on 
the inside of the fort were ready. The 
crowd burst into a cheer. 

“ The colors seem to be in a bit of a 
hurry,” remarked one of the Queensland 
Mounted Infantrymen. 

* They can’t be in too much of a hurry 
for me,” put in another. “I want to get 
home.” 

“ That’s what I want to do,” remarked 
a young Boer standing by. ‘I want to 
go home.” 

A Boer lieutenant of artillery, in a gray 
uniform with a profusion of black braid, 
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conducted the ceremonies for the Boers. 
It was easy to see that his training had 
been that of the European school. But 
the rest of the sixty-odd men who put 
down their arms were the usual farmer 
lads, cowboy-looking fellows and clerks, 
that one meets with on commando. 

I left the fort before the Mounted In- 
fantry started, and rode alone down the 
hill through the streets, asking my way to 
the market-place. 

It was just past ten o’clock, and the 
armistice was over. The flag on the fort 
had proclaimed Johannesburg British 
property, but Lord Roberts and the troops 
had not yet arrived. The streets were 
thronged with an orderly crowd. 

There were scores of wild-looking 
Kaffirs from the mine compounds, with 
blankets thrown toga-wise over their 
black shoulders. They alone seemed to 
be in any degree excited. The market 
square was deserted when at last I reached 
it, the great concourse having gathered 
in the open space before the public build- 
ings. 

Going to a little restaurant to get a bite 
to eat, I found two old Boers sitting in a 
corner. One was in deep grief. The 
other was endeavoring to comfort him. 
The proprietress of the place was English, 
and she greeted me pleasantly. It seemed 
that I was the first man in khaki she had 
seen. She insisted upon my writing my 
name in the pages of an autograph album. 
One of the old Dutchmen turned round 
and spoke to me. He lifted his hat in 
foreign fashion. 

“When will Lord Roberts come ?” 

I replied that I did not know—that I 
had expected to find him already in the 
town. 

He turned and slapped the disconsolate 
one on the knee. 

* Man!” said he in English. 
up. We must go out and see it.” 

“T want to see nothing,” replied the 
other; and then he looked at me. “ This 
is the most unhappy day of my life,” he 
said. ‘“ You must believe me.” 

I intimated that things were not so bad, 
and that the inevitable had better be ac- 
cepted. 

“ Well,” said he, “this is not Pretoria. 
You will have to fight before you get 
there.” 

“No, they won’t,” replied the other old 
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fellow. “They will walk right in—the 
way they did here.” 

They almost fell to quarreling over it. 
I turned to pay the large woman, who had 
gone behind the counter, and, lo and be- 
hold! she was bedight in a red, white, 
and blue cockade, with streamers down to 
her waist. 

Then I went out on the street, and 
headed for the public buildings. The 
approaches were packed, and a great 
jostling crowd filled the square. A few 
of the advance guard had already arrived, 
and there were some mining police in 
their neat uniforms, the captain of the Fire 
Brigade, and Dr. Krause, the young com- 
mandant, to whose forethought and ability 
the order of the city and safety of prop- 
erty had been due. . 

From down the street mounted men in 
khaki appeared, in charge of an officer. 
They cleared the square and kept the 
crowd back. The cheering had already 
started, but it was mingled with “ boo- 
oos ” and hisses. 

But when Lord Roberts and his staff 
appeared there arose a shout that drowned 
all signs of discontent. 

I had read of the forced exit of the 
Uitlanders, and how they were packed 
into open trucks and sent over the border. 
But the cheers sounded loyal enough, and 
presaged well for the future. <A guard of 
honor appeared, and the field-music took 
a position to one side of the flagstaff, on 
which the Transvaal flag was still floating. 

There was little ceremony and no 
speech-making. Down came one color 
and up went the other—a little silken em- 
blem that was soon replaced by a huge 
Union Jack. The Field-Marshal, baring 
his head, led the cheers. The soldiers 
lifted their helmets on the point of their 
bayonets in the rare old fashion. A bugle 
sounded the key of G, and they sang 
“God Save the Queen.” 

The staff sang, and the mounted men 
sang, and the grimy marching fellows of 
the guard of honor sang, too. Even a 
few in the crowd joined in. But the 
Boer special policemen sat glum on their 
horses. 

One of them, in the uniform of a major, 
leaned over and spoke to an acquaintance 
in the crowd. 

“T wish you would tell my friends,” he 
said, “that I am not here by my own 
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wish. I am here for politeness. I have 
been invited, and I had to come.” 

There was a huge sunburned man walk- 
ing about with a red, white, and blue rib- 
bon forahat-band. He was talking to one 
of the troopers in a broad Irish accent. 

Before very long that man was in jail. 
He was Captain O’Reilly, of the Irish 
scouts, on the Boer side. 

An Indian in a turban came up to one 
of the officers and salaamed. 

“‘ Sahib,” said he, “I was the sahib’s 
friend’s servant in Quetta.” 

‘« And what dost thou here ?” 

“‘T came from India with my master, 
who is away and could not return. I 
have stayed here with the memsahib and 
the children.” 

This was translated to me afterward by 
the officer, for it was spoken in Hindu- 
stani. But it was a strange little side- 
note upon the condition of affairs. 

The march past began. ‘The Eleventh 
Division had come in, in double time, 
almost six miles. They streamed tlirough 
the crowded, narrow streets, hot and 
almost breathless. But, somehow, I seemed 
to look at them in a new light. Maybe it 
was the music, or maybe it was the feel- 
ing of the day, that made them step out 
with the old swing and drop the footsore, 
plodding gait. a 

They went past quickly, and the artil- 
lery trundled after them, rumbling about 
the corner with five or six miles still 
ahead to go, to the positions in the out- 
lying hills. 

In two or three hours the crowds 
melted away. The regiments that had 
been left to do police duty had posted 
their pickets, the Boer policemen were 
patrolling the streets, the Kaffirs had been 
huddled back to their locations, and every- 
thing was quiet. 

But from scores of flagstaffs and from 
the principal hotels the Union Jack was 
flying. 

Johannesburg was English. 

Now, I say English, but it is more Amer- 
ican in appearance than anything else. 
Almost all African towns, in fact, have re- 
minded me of the Middle West. This was 
Omaha or Kansas City. The place, de- 
spite the boarded-up condition of many of 
the shops and offices, had a business-like 
air. It looked new and prosperous. 

One could understand why the million- 
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aires were all such young men. Money 
had been made here recently. The city 
had jumped into existence. 

Even the suburbs, with their handsome 
residences, gave the same effect. The 
hedges were small. Many villas were of 
the built-to-rent order, with pretentious 
little gables and auger-hole decorations. 

There was nothing Dutch about it. It 
lacked the dignity of age or the repose of 
long occupation. Except for the sur- 
rounding kopjes, except for the mine- 
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shafts and débris-heaps, it was character- 
less, 

Yet it was Johannesburg, the city of 
speculation, of hustle and worry and ex- 
citing drama, and it was underlaid with 
gold. 

That is why the people were there, and 
that is why it existed. 

And that is why—says the peaceful 
Boer farmer—all the trouble occurred. 

On the 2d of June the movement began 
on Pretoria, to be described next week. 


of the Ancient Hebrews 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient 
Hebrews 


XII.—The Proverbs of the Hebrews 
By Lyman Abbott 


HE Book of Proverbs is a collec- 
tion of apothegms, proverbial 
sentences, proverbial paragraphs, 
odes, sonnets, as gathered out of the utter- 
ances of some centuries of Hebrew thought. 
These sentences, or odes, or paragraphs, 
do not express the ideals of Israel, nor its 
hopes or its expectations, nor its philos- 
ophy, nor its creed. They express simply 
the result of the observation of keen-eyed 
men of affairs. They are called the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon, not because Solomon 
wrote them all—the book expressly says 
he did not—but because he, so to speak, 
set the fashion of coining wisdom into 
proverbial phraseology. That this is the 
object’ and the character of the book is 
apparent on what would be its title-page 
if the book were rightly printed—what is 
in point of fact presented as its title-page 
in Professor Moulton’s “ Modern Reader’s 
Bible :” ? 


The proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, 
king of Israel : 

To know wisdom and instruction ; 

To discern the words of understanding ; 

To receive instruction in wise dealing, 

In righteousness and judgment and equity ; 
To we subtlety to the simple, 
To the young man knowledge and discretion ; 

That the wise man may hear, and increase 
in learning ; 

And that the man of understanding may 
attain unto sound counsels ; 
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To understand a proverb, and a figure; 

The words of the wise and their dark sayings. 

We are not, then, to look in the Book 
of Proverbs for philosophy or theology of 
any kind whatever; if we do look for it 
there, we shall not find it. Theology is 
the science of religion, and the Book of 
Proverbs is not scientific. It contains no 
creed, and no elements out of which a 
creed can be formed. It contains no ethi- 
cal system, and no elements out of which 
an ethical system can be formed. It is 
not and does not purport to be scientific. 
There is in it no hint of what are called 
the great doctrines of Christianity; such 
as Trinity, Revelation, Inspiration, Divine 
Sovereignty, and the like; no system of 
life, such as we find in the Sermon on the 
Mount. It does not contain any of the 
great ideals of the Hebrew people. It 
never refers to Israel as the chosen peo- 
ple of God; contains no suggestion of a 
coming Messiah—the great hope of Israel; 
does not suggest the immortality of the 
soul. It makes only four or five refer- 
ences to sacrifice, and practically none at 
all to either the ceremonial law or the 
temple service. It contains references to 
the moral law, but in the main—there are 
exceptions—it seeks the sanction of the 
moral law in prudential considerations, not 
where the idealist seeks them, in loyalty 
to God or to righteousness and goodness. 
Righteousness is, in the language of this 
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book, wisdom; sin is folly. It recognizes 
a personal God, and yet it has little to 
say about him. In other words, the 
point of view of the writers of the Proverbs 
is the point of view of a man who takes 
this life as it actually is, describes it as 
it is, and gives the result of his obser- 
vation, telling us not what ought to be 
but what is. There are better books 
than the Book of Proverbs for the conduct 
of public worship; better books for the 
inspiration of private devotion; better 
books for the inspiration of high ideals ; 
but there is no better book in the Bible 
for a young man to take who desires to 
guide himself by wise counsels with 
reference to this present life. It is prac- 
tical, not ideal. Poetical sometimes in 
form, its pictures are taken from the 
common experiences of life; its body is 
prose. Compare, for example, the psalm 
of praise to the Creator, the God of nature, 
in the Psalms, and the ode of praise to Wis- 
dom as the Creator, in the eighth chapter 
of Proverbs. This contrast between the 
Proverbs and the Psalms is, perhaps, 
still more strikingly brought out in the 
representation of the two paths of life 
which they each offer, the one in the first 
Psalm, the other in the fourth chapter of 
Proverbs. 

Sometimes there is only a contrast, 
sometimes there is an apparent conflict, 
between the idealist and the practical ob- 
server. Has not the reader sometimes 
revolted at the following extract from the 
first chapter of Proverbs? I often did in 
my boyhood days. The picture it called 
up when I thought wisdom was identical 
with Jehovah was as a nightmare to me: 


WISDOM’S WARNING! 


How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? 

And scorners delight them in scorning, 

And fools hate knowledge ? 

Turn you at my reproof: 

Behold, I will pour out my spirit unto you, 

I will make known my words unto you. 

Because I have called, and ye refused ; 

I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded ; 

But ye have set at nought all my counsel, 

And would none of my reproof: 

I also will - « in the day of your calamity ; 

I will mock when your fear cometh ; 

When your fear cometh as a storm, 

And your calamity cometh on as a whirlwind ; 

When distress and anguish come upon you. 
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Then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer ; 

They shall seek me diligently, but they shall 
not find me ; 

For that they hated knowledge, 

And did not choose the fear of the Lord: 

They would none of my counsel ; 

They despised all my reproof: 

Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their 


own way, 
And be filled with their own devices. 


Is that what Jehovah says of himself? 
Is this the God who sent his own Son 
into the world that he might save men 
who rejected him? Is this the God de- 
picted in the parable of the prodigal son 
as coming forth to meet the boy who has 
thrown away his life and bring him back 
to manhood again? Does he say, I will 
laugh at their calamity, I will not hear 
when they call upon me? To think that 
is blasphemy ! No, not Jehovah—wisdom ! 
This is the picture of life as the writer 
has actually seen it, as we have all seen 
it. The young man had wise counsels 
given to him, was told that if he persisted 
in his present career he would certainly 
bring evil on himself, but was headstrong, 
was wiser than his father, would pursue 
his own self-will, has done so, has ruined 
himself, is dishonored and disgraced in 
his own eyes and in the eyes of all men. 
And now all those counsels come flocking 
about him like ghosts; all that forgotten 
wisdom comes to taunt him ; that past says 
to him, “I told you so.” His father may 
not say so, his mother may not say so—if 
they are wise they will not; but life says 
so. And then, while all these ghosts of 
the wisdom of the past are taunting him, 
while they are recalling to him his folly 
and scourging him with whips like scor- 
pions, then comes to him the voice of 
Jehovah, as it is interpreted by the ideal- 
Ist: 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near: let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 
For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are bong ways my ways, saith the Lord. For 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
deouginte than your thoughts." 

Abundantly pardon. The writer of 
Proverbs shows forth but the thoughts of 
man, the prophet shows forth the thoughts 





1 Isaiah lv., 6-9, 
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of God; and God’s thoughts are not our 
thoughts, neither are his ways our ways. 
The Book of Proverbs is true ; and when 
man has drunk the cup of pleasure, has 
trodden the path of greed, has walked the 
way of ambition, the counsels of wiser men 
will come back to haunt him, and jeer at 
him, and mock him. And the Book of 
Isaiah is true ; the author also has known 
this experience, and looks back with bitter- 
ness upon wasted years. The message of 
the idealist brings a hope of recovery: 
“Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
let the unrighteous man forsake his 
thoughts, and let him return unto Jeho- 
vah ; for he will have mercy upon him ; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.” 

In such a collection of the wise sayings 
of keen observers as the Book of Proverbs 
we find much that is satirical and humor 
ous. ‘“ The Proverbs,” says W. J. Beecher, 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, “‘ are 
remarkably rich in. humor, though this is 
a fact which most readers fail to appreciate 
by reason of our accustomed solemn way 
of looking at everything in the Bible ”— 
a sentence from an orthodox professor in 
a Presbyterian seminary to be commended 
to those who think it irreverent to find 
mirth in a book which distinctly commends 
mirth. ‘Turn to a few of these proverbs 
which contain satire upon life ; a few out of 
many must suffice to illustrate their spirit : 
Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 

trouble 
Is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint." 
You relied on your tooth to feed you; it is 
broken. You relied on your foot to carry 
you, and at every step you take you cringe 
with pain. Like the broken tooth, like 
the foot out of joint, is the friend you 
relied upon to stand by you in the time of 
trouble, who fled away and left you. 
He that passeth by, and vexeth himself with 
strife belonging not to him, 
Is like one that taketh a dog by the ears.? 
Why? Because when one has gotten 
a cross dog by the ears he cannot let go. 
When one once gets into a controversy 
that does not belong to him, it is not easy 
to get out of it. Parallel to this is the 
Chinese motto: Riding the tiger—hard 
riding, but impossible to get off. 
A continual dropping in a very rainy day 
And a contentious woman are alike: 


1 Proverbs xxv., 19. 2 Proverks xxvi., 17. 
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He that would restrain her restraineth the 


of the Ancient Hebrews 


wind, 
And his right hand encountereth oil.! 


He cannot stop her; and if he tries to do 
it, she slips away from him and begins 
again in another strain. 

Proverbs are necessarily fragments of 
truth. They are often, therefore, untrue, 
if they are measured by scientific stand- 
ards, and they are sometimes self-contra- 
dictory. The writer of Proverbs does not 
hesitate to put down the contradictions of 
personal experience and leave the scientist 
to deal with them as best he can, as in 
this familiar proverb: 


Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him.” 
Answer a fool according to his folly, 
Lest he be wise in his own conceit.? 


Both of those experiences are common in 
controversies. The net result from the 
contrast is this: Do not answer him at 
all. 

The Book of Proverbs contains pic- 
tures of life, Meissonier pictures—small, 
compact, brilliant in color. Sometimes 
these pictures from different parts of the 
book are put in strong contrast : 


A PROSPEROUS FARMER 


Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 

And look well to thy herds: 

For riches are not forever ; 

And doth the crown endure unto all genera- 
tions? 

The hay is carried, 

And the tender grass showeth itself, 

And the herbs of the mountains are gathered 


in. 
The lambs are for thy clothing, 

And the goats are the price of the field: 

And there will be goats’ milk enough for thy 


food, 
For the food of thy household ; 
And maintenance for thy maidens.* 


This is a pretty, simple, idyllic picture of 
an industrious, prosperous farmer. Read, 
in contrast to this picture, of a different 
kind of farmer : 
THE FIELD OF THE SLOTHFUL 
I went by the field of the slothful, 
And by the vineyard of the man void of un- 
derstanding ; 
And, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
And the face thereof was covered with nettles, 
And the stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I beheld, and considered well : 
I saw, and received instruction. 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to sleep: 





3 Proverbs xxvi., 5. 


1 Proverbs xxvii., 15-16. 
i 4 Proverbs xxvii., 23-27. 


2 Proverbs xxvi., 4. 
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So shall thy poverty come as a robber ; 
And thy want as an armed man.’ 

The great danger of proverbs is that they 
will become false, because superficial ; cyn- 
ical, because they do not look below the 
surface. Thus one of the great proverb- 
makers of literature—Rochefoucauld— 
abundantly illustrates this danger in pro- 
verbial literature: ‘Gratitude is a lively 
sense of favors to come;” “ We all have 
strength enough to bear other people’s 
troubles ;” “ Repentance is not regret for 
ill done by us, but fear of ill yet to come 
upon us;” “ Love of justice is fear of suf- 
fering injustice.” Yet more cynical are 
‘some of those of Chamfort: ‘The public! 
How many fools does it take to make a 
public ?” “Celebrity is the advantage of 
being known to people who do not know 
you.” But the Book of Proverbs is not 
cynical. It is satirical, but never mis- 
anthropic. In it are a great faith and a 
real hope. The writers of these proverbs 
do give, it is true, the fruit of observation, 
but an observation tempered and illumi- 
nated by insight. Compare, for example, 
these two counsels—one from the Book of 
Proverbs, the other from the teachings of 
Jesus Christ : 

PROVERBS 
Put ge forward in the presence of the 
ing, 
And stand not in the place of great men: 
For better it is that he said unto thee, Come 
up hither ; 
Than that thou shouldest be put lower in the 
presence of the prince, 
Whom thine eyes have seen.* 
JESUS CHRIST 

When thou art bidden of any man to a wed- 
ding, sit not down in the highest room; lest a 
more honorable man than thou be bidden of 
him, and he that bade thee and him come and 
say to thee, Give this man place; and thou 
begin with shame to take the lowest room. 
But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in 
the lowest room ; that when he that bade thee 
cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, go up 
higher: then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee.3 

Paul counsels his readers against wrath : 
“ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath: for it is 
written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink: for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’’* 





3 Luke xiv., 8, 10. 
4 Romans xii., 19, 20. 


1 Proverbs xxiv., 30-M. 
2 Proverbs xxv., 6, 7. 
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But the author of these ancient proverbs 
had said almost the same thing years 
before: “If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, 
give him water to drink: for thou shalt 
heap coals of fire upon his head, and 
Jehovah shall reward thee.”? And yet 
there is a characteristic difference. Paul 
does not promise any reward. The au- 
thor of the Book of Proverbs does. The 
prudential spirit, the utilitarian spirit, is 
in the counsel of the Book of Proverbs; 
in the time of Paul it has disappeared. 

And yet the writers of these proverbs 
are not, properly speaking, agnostics. 
They write from the point of view of pres- 
ent time, but not from the point of view 
of men who are content to be without the 
knowledge of God. I hardly know where 
in literature can be found a stronger, 
clearer, briefer, and more pregnant outcry 
for the living God than the following; 
but it is a portrayal of soul-hunger for 
God, not of soul-satisfaction in him: 

ODE ON THE UNSEARCHABLENESS OF GOD 

Surely I am more brutish than any man, 

And have not the understanding of a man: 

And I have not learned wisdom, 

Neither have I the knowledge of the Holy One. 

Who hath ascended up into heaven, and 
descended ? 

Who hath gathered the wind in his fists? 

Who hath bound the waters in his garment? 

Who hath established all the ends of the earth ? 

Whatis his name, and what is his son’s name— 
if thou knowest ?? 

God speaks to us with many voices. 
To the man whose conscience is alert he 
speaks through law, saying, “I am the 
Lord thy God; thou shalt have no other 
gods before me;” to the man _ whose 
imagination is keen he speaks through 
poetry, declaring that in his temple every- 
thing saith ‘Glory ;” td the man of broad 
observation he speaks in history, showing 
in the course of Israel’s history how Jeho- 
vah is revealed in his dealing with the 
sons of men; to the man who is a cere- 
monialist he speaks through the Levitical 
code, pointing out justice on the one hand 
and mercy on the other; and to the man 
whose horizon is limited by this world, 
who has no bright, clear hope beyond the 
grave, he speaks through the Book of 
Proverbs, saying: If there were no God, 
and if there were no life to come, still all 
sin would be folly and all virtue would be 
wisdom. 


1 Proverbs xxv, 21, 22, 2 Proverbs xxx., 2+4. 
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Part [X.—Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man’ 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


r i \HE poetic period in Shakespeare’s 
development coincided with a 
devotion to sonnet-writing which 

rose to the height of a passion from which 
few English poets escaped during the 
closing decade of the sixteenth century. 
The sonnet was the favorite verse-form 
for the expression of friendship, love, per- 
sonal devotion, admiration of beauty; it 
engaged the interest of the greatest poets 
and of the most mechanical and common- 
place verse-makers; it was the chosen 
instrument for the most delicate and 
poetic worship of individual women or of 
abstract virtues, and for the grossest and 
most obvious flattery. 

At a time when an author had practi- 
cally no ownership in his own work and 
when the business of publishing was 
carried on largely in defiance of or com- 
plete indifference to his wishes, and gen- 
erally to his harm, a great mass of literary 
work was circulated in manuscript, and 
a goodly number of people found occu- 
pation in multiplying copies of these 
unpublished pieces for private circulation 
among the friends and admirers of authors. 
During the decade between 1590 and 
1600 thousands of sonnets of every degree 
of merit passed from hand to hand, 
and were read, known, and talked about 
almost as widely, in some cases, as printed 
books. The reputation of certain groups 
of sonnets soon extended beyond the 
circle of the writer’s friends, and general 
interest and curiosity made it worth while 
for scme printer or publisher to secure 
copies of the poems and publish them, 
not only without the consent and re- 
vision of the writer, but often without his 
knowledge. 

This appears to have been the case 
with a group of sonnets written by Shake- 
speare between 1593 and 1598, when the 
lyrical mood was dominant. The Son- 
nets were published in May, 1609, by 
Thomas Thorpe, who appears to have 
turned the absence of protection to authors 
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to his own profit by obtaining and print- 
ing unpublished works which had secured 
wide reading in manuscript form. The 
popularity of Shakespeare’s Sonnets doubt- 
less attracted his attention, and, having 
secured copies of them, he sent them to 
the press without the poet’s consent and 
probably without his knowledge. That 
many of these poems had been in existence 
more than ten years before the publication 
by Thorpe is proven by the fact that two 
of them appeared in “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” published in 1599, and that 
Meres, in the “ Palladio Tamia,” pub- 
lished a year earlier, referred to Shake- 
speare’s “sug’r’d Sonnets amorg his pri- 
vate friends.” Allusions and lines in the 
Sonnets make it possible to assign them 
at least proximate dates. They can 
hardly have been written before 1594 nor 
later than 1598. They belong, therefore, 
to the period of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” and 
the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and, 
with “ Venus and Adonis” and the “ Rape 
of Lucrece,” which they followed at a short 
interval, they constitute Shakespeare’s 
contribution to lyrical poetry. Their 
extraordinary beauty of thought, senti- 
ment, and form has given them a fore- 
most place in English poetry, while their 
possible significance as a record of the 
poet’s experience or an expression of his 
emotions has evoked an immense body 
of comment. 

Surrey and Wyatt brought the sonnet as 
a literary form from Italy, where Petrarch 
was its acknowledged master; but they 
did notslavishly reproduce the Petrarchian 
model; they followed a sound instinct in 
giving the sonnet greater simplicity. The 
Italian sonnet consists of an octave and 
sixtet—a group of eight decasyllabic lines 
followed by a group of six decasyllabic 
lines; the sonnet of Shakespeare consists 
of three quatrains, or groups of four lines, 
with a concluding couplet. Precisians 
have held that the Shakespearean Sonnets 
are not sonnets, but fourteen-line poems ; 
but Shakespeare did not originate the 
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sonnet-structure which he used; it had 
been made ready to his hand by a long 
line of English poets. His supreme skill 
gave final authority to what had hitherto 
been an experiment. 

Fifty-two years before the publication 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, a group of son- 
nets by Surrey and another group by Wyatt 
had been published, many of them being 
translations from Petrarch. ‘The volume 
containing these sonnets was reprinted six 
or seven times before Shakespeare left 
Stratford. It was followed in 1582 by 
Watson’s “ Centurie of Love ;” in 1591 by 
Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella ;” in 1592 
by Daniel’s “Delia” and Constable's 
“ Diana;” in 1593 by Fletcher’s “ Licia,” 
Barnes’s “ Parthenopil,” and Lodge’s 
“ Phillis ;” in 1494 by Spenser’s “ Amor- 
etti”’ and Drayton’s “Idea.” To these 
collections of sonnets must be added prob- 
ably as many more, the impulse expending 
itself apparently about 1597. The cul- 
minating point of this passion for sonnet- 
writing was probably reached about 1594, 
and its highest point of achievement was 
attained by Shakespeare. While there is 
much that is interesting and even impor- 
tant, from the standpoint not only of liter- 
ary development but artistic excellence, in 
the work of this large group of sonneteers, 
Shakespeare alone gave his work universal 
significance and original and enduring 
beauty. 

He did not originate a new form of son- 
net, as he did not originate a new form of 
drama; he took the form which he found 
ready to his hand and gave it freedom, 
flexibility, a new compass, and a capacity 
for musical expression which the earlier 
poets had predicted but had not unfolded. 
He continued and completed the modifi- 
cation of the sonnet as Petrarch left it 
which had been effected by the English 
sonneteers since the time of Surrey and 
Wyatt; surrendering something of the 
sustained fullness of tone of the Italian 
sonnet, but securing in exchange a sweet- 
ness, a flow of pure melody, which were 
beyond the compass of the original sonnet 
form. The decasyllabic lines in groups 
of four, the alternate lines rhyming, and 
closing with a couplet, gave the poet com- 
mand of some of the richest melodic effects 
within the reach of English versification. 

The one hundred and fifty-four poems 
which make up the “ Book Called Shake- 
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speare’s Sonnettes” forma sonnet-sequence, 
as clearly as do Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” or Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s “House of Life;” they deal 
with two leading themes in an order which 
is not necessarily historical, but which dis- 
closes an interior principle of arrangement; 
to borrow a comparison from music, they 
consist of variations on two dominating 
motives or themes. The order in which 
they were presented in the edition of 1609 
has been generally accepted, although 
nothing is known with regard to the prin- 
ciple or method of arrangement followed 
by the publisher. This order has been 
accepted because it has, in the judgment of 
a majority of students, the justification of 
a logical and intelligible grouping. Inthe 
poet’s time, sonnets were often written in 
sequence; the separate poems presenting, 
when read as a whole, a many-sided but 
connected treatment of a single theme or 
of a group of related themes. The separate 
sonnets, written from time to time as expres- 
sions of diverse moods, as Tennyson wrote 
“In Memoriam,” disclosed, when brought 
together, a unity, not only of manner, but 
of theme or thought. There is every rea- 
son to believe that Shakespeare wrote the 
Sonnets at intervals during a period of 
four or five years; the Sonnets show that 
during this period his mind was constantly 
reverting to two kinds of emotional expe- 
rience, which he approached from many 
different points of view and in many 
diverse moods, but which held a first 
place in his interest and moved him to 
expression. 

The one hundred and fifty-four poems 
in Shakespeare’s sonnet-sequence have 
for their general themes a deep and highly 
idealized love or friendship for a young 
man of extraordinary beauty and charm 
of nature, and a passionate love for a 
“dark woman.” These two unknown 
persons and the poet are the actors ina 
drama which may have been subjective in 
its origin, but which is definitely objective 
in its presentation. The spiritual motive 
is suggested in the one hundred and forty- 
fourth sonnet : 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest one still ; 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

The friend to whom the first one hundred 
and twenty-six sonnets are addressed was 
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noble in nature, station, and fortune, en- 
dowed with all manly qualities, and pos- 
sessed of a winning beauty of feature and 
charm of manner; the remaining twenty- 
eight are addressed to or describe relations 
with a woman who was plain.of feature, 
pale, dark, treacherous, and stained, but 
the mistress of a potent fascination. If 
the sonnets are read in their present order 
as forming a connected poem, the poet, 
his friend, and the dark woman enact a 
drama of love, the acts of which are re- 
corded in the emotions and meditations 
of the poet. The entire sequence may be 
broken into smaller groups, each of which 
conveys with more or less definiteness and 
completeness some phase of the drama 
or some aspect of the poet’s experience. 

The sonnet-sequence opens with a cele- 
bration of the beauty and perfections of 
the noble youth whom the poet loves, 
dwelling with an idealizing delicacy and 
sublety, after the manner of the Eliza- 
bethan sonneteer, on his separate and 
numerable charms, and urging him to 
marry in order that the marvelous beauty 
which has been given him may be repro- 
duced in his children. Failing to secure 
for posterity copies of his friend’s beauty 
by marriage, the poet offers to give it im- 
mortality in his verse. With the twenty- 
seventh sonnet a note of sadness and pain, 
foreshadowing a change in the harmony 
between the poet and his friend, is 
sounded; and the thoughts which come 
in absence and separation rise in the 
poet’s mind and are set in exquisite form 
before the imagination in “sessions of 
sweet silent thought.” The modulations 
of this theme are marvelously varied and 
beautiful, covering the whole range of 
sadness, longing, regret, loneliness, mis- 
giving, foreboding, and despair. 

So far no shadow save that of separa- 
tion has rested upon the friendship be- 
tween the two men, but now the dark 
woman enters. The poet in the forty- 
second sonnet describes himself as her 
lover, and his sorrow gets its deepest pang 
from the fact that his friend has robbed 
him of his mistress : 


If I lose thee, my loss is my love’s gain, 
And losing her, my friend hath found that 


OSS ; 

Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 

But here’s the joy: ~ | friend and I are one; 

Sweet flattery ! hen she loves but me alone. 
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Loneliness, disillusion, pain, self-denial, 
renunciation, and forgiveness are the notes 
of this phase of the poet’s experience, 
rationalized and illuminated by medita- 
tion. There is no bitterness in his thought 
of his friend, estranged from him by the 
woman he loves and thus bringing him a 
double loss ; his love and admiration tri- 
umph over his sense of injustice and 
injury. This feeling gives the episode of 
shattered friendship its tenderest note, 
and has left its record in a sonnet which 
registers Shakespeare’s highest achieve- 
ment in the field of lyric poetry: 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon or boughs which shake against the 


Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west ; 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all the rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed wherein it doth expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d 


This pl perceivest, which makes thy love 
more strong, 

To love that wel 
long. 

In the forty-eighth sonnet the entrance 
of a rival poet is recorded, and the charms 
which have hitherto been celebrated by 
the writer of the Sonnets inspire “ the 
travail of a mightier pen.” The rival 
singer, whose advent gives a wound to 
the sonneteer’s self-love, has been identi- 
fied by different students of the Sonnets 
with Chapman, Marlowe, Drayton, and 
Daniel. In the light of rejection and 
disillusion the poet comments with un- 
flinching frankness on the meanness of 
the player’s occupation, the lowliness of 
his own station in life, and the frequent 
supremacy of evil in the world. Through 
all these phases of his humiliation and 
sorrow his love for his friend remains 
unmoved, and he finds a deep consola- 
tion in the sense of power which his art 
gives him. ‘Through art the beauty of 
his friend shall be the joy of posterity, as 
it has been the poet’s inspiration. 

There is a touching cry of farewell in 
the eighty-seventh sonnet; but after an 
interval of silence the poet takes up 
again the old themes, with more assurance 
and with a new note of hope and faith. 


which thou must leave ere 
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This note becomes dominant in the one 
hundred and sixteenth sonnet, which may 
be regarded as the highest point of vision 
attained in the sequence : 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

Oh, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 

be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickl-’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But beats it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

Of the second general group of the 
Sonnets, beginning with the one hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh, seventeen are 
addressed to the woman whose dark 
fascinations have woven a spell over the 
poet’s senses without beguiling his intel- 
lect, and have estranged his friend ; while 
of the remaining eleven sonnets, nine are 
given up, for the most part, to the regret, 
repentance, and humiliation which his 
fatuous passion has brought to him. 
There is neither evasion nor self-deception 
in these striking confessions; they are 
charged with the bitterness of sincere and 
unflinching self-discovery and self-revela- 
tion : 

What potions have I drunk of siren tears, 

Distill’d from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears, 

Still losing where I saw myself to win! 

The two concluding sonnets serve as a 
postlude to the group, and at the very end 
of the sequence touch with the glow and 
heatof “love’s fire” the long story of the 
poem. 

For many years the Sonnets shared the 
general indifference to © Shakespeare 
which, perhaps as distinctly as any other 
sign of the times, measured the distance 
in taste and feeling between the age of 
Elizabeth and that of Queen Anne and 
her immediate successors. During the 
century now closing no part of Shake- 
speare’s work has been more patiently or 
eagerly studied; and concerning none has 
there been greater divergence of opinion. 

It has been held by some students that 
the Sonnets are to be regarded chiefly as 
poetic exercises, and Mr. Sidney Lee has 
not onlv reinforced this view, but made a 
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substantial contribution to literary schol- 
arship by athorough examination of the 
attitude and methods of English sonneteers 
in Shakespeare’s time and of sonnet- 
writing on the Continent. Whatever in- 
terpretation is put upon the Sonnets, the 
background of poetic habit and conven- 
tion which Mr. Lee has put behind sonnet- 
writing at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury must be taken into account; for 
Shakespeare was pre-eminently an oppor- 
tunist so far as the use of materials and 
methods were concerned; with his poetic 
sensitiveness and thrift in invention he 
could not have failed to share the passion 
for sonnet-writing and the conventional 
attitude toward the art as a highly spe- 
cialized form of lyric poetry. 

This means that it would have been a 
natural exercise of Shakespeare’s poetic 
faculty to idealize a patron; to give toa 
friendship for a man of great station the 
warmth and emotion of a deep personal 
love; to comment upon the frailty of 
women, the treachery of friends, and the 
hardness of the world as if these things 
had come within the compass of the poet’s 
experience ; to address elaborate apos- 
trophes to abstract virtues; to make an 
imaginary woman the object of a passion 
and the shaping spirit of an intrigue 
which should have the semblance of 
reality without having any more substan- 
tial basis than the fancy of an Elizabethan 
sonneteer. 

This is what Shakespeare may have 
done ; but it is highly improbable that the 
key to the Sonnets is to be found in a 
comparative study of sonnet-writing in 
Shakespeare’s time. The great majority 
of students have been forced to the 
conclusion that, while the conventional 
spirit and method of contemporary son- 
neteers had a distinct influence upon the 
poet so far as form and manner were con- 
cerned, the content of the Sonnets had a 
vital relation to hisown experience. This 
conclusion is based upon the fact that a 
note of reality seems to be distinctly 
sounded in the series; that they tell a_ 
story or reveal an experience which is 
definitely outlined notwithstanding the 
mask of conventional imagery and phrase- 
ology which the poet employed; that 
throughout the entire body of his dramatic 
work he uniformly and consistently keeps 
in touch with reality, using historic ma- 
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terial whenever he can find it adaptable 
for his purpose, and allying himself, appar- 
ently by instinct as well as by intention, 
with the force which resides in real things 
or in the deep and rich deposit of the im- 
agination dealing, as in such figures as 
Hamlet or Prospero, with the greatest 
realities of experience ; that in the sensi- 
tiveness, the capacity for devotion, the 
power of passion which the Sonnets re- 
veal they so entirely express the nature of 
Shakespeare that they must be accepted 
as, in a true sense, autobiographic, 

Those who regard the Sonnets as pure 
and deliberate autobiography, containing 
a definite confession to be literally inter- 
preted, probably stray as far from the 
truth as those who dissociate the poet 
entirely from his work and regard the 
Sonnets as technical exercises only. The 
habit of the age and the marked and con- 
sistent objectivity of Shakespeare’s mode 
of expression make it highly improbable 
that he laid his heart bare by putting in 
historic order and with entire fidelity of 
detail a passional experience which had 
searched his spirit as with a lighted torch 
held aloft in the darkest recesses of his 
nature. 

The truth probably lies between these 
two extremes of interpretation ; it seems 
probable that the Sonnets are disclosures 
of the poet’s experience without being 
transcriptive of his actual history; that 
they embody the fruits of a great experi- 
ence without revealing that experience in 
its historic order. - Literal, consecutive 
recitals of fact the Sonnets are not, but 
they are autobiographic in the only way 
in which a poet of Shakespeare’s spirit 
and training, living in his period, could 
make his art the vehicle of autobiography : 
they use the material which experience 
had deposited in Shakespeare’s nature, 
but they hide the actual happenings in his 
life behind the veil of an elaborate art 
and of a philosophy with which the thought 
of western Europe was saturated in his 
time. The Sonnets may be read as the 
poetic record of an emotional experience 
which left lasting traces behind it, and as 
a disclosure of the mind of the poet; but 
they cannot be safely read as an exact 
record of fact. The poet, as Shelley sug- 
gests, was willing to intrust his secret to 
those who had the wit to understand it. 

The dedication of the Sonnets was 
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written, not by their author, but by their 
publisher, and has furnished material for 
one of the most extensive of the many 
controversies which have centered about 
Shakespeare: 


TO . THE . ONLIE . 
THESE . ENSVING 


BEGETHR . OF . 
- SONNETS . 


MF W .H . ALL . HAPPINESSE 
PROMISED . 
BY . 
OVR . EVER - LIVING . POET . 


WISHETH . 


THE . WELL — WISHING . 
ADVENTVRER . IN . 
SETTING . 

FORTH . 


; ae 

In these words Thomas Thorpe, not 
Shakespeare, addressed a patron whom 
the research and acumen of many decades 
of investigation and speculation have not 
been able to identify to the satisfaction of 
a majority of students. For many years the 
claims of William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, were urged with great ingenuity and 
with considerable success. This young 
nobleman was also a representative man of 
the close of the Elizabethan epoch. Clar- 
endon describes him as “ very well bred, and 
of excellent parts, and a graceful speaker 
upon any subject, having a good propor- 
tion of Learning, and a ready Wit to 
apply it and enlarge upon it; of a pleas- 
ant and facetious humour, and a disposi- 
tion affable, generous, and magnificent.” 
‘The “ dark lady ”’ was identified with Mary 
Fitton, who was a Maid of Honor to the 
Queen, of a gay and pleasure-loving dis- 
position, on very friendly terms with some 
of the players of Shakespeare’s company, 
of free manners and easy morals, who was 
finally driven from the Court by the results 
of her intimacy with the Earl of Pembroke. 
The claims of Henry Wriothesley, Ear] of 
Southampton, the brilliant and popular 
courtier, scholar, soldier, and patron of the 
theater, to whom Shakespeare dedicated 
“ Venus and Adonis” and “ The Rape of 
Lucrece,” have been presented with much 
force. Many facts in the careers of the Ear] 
of Southampton and of the Earl of Pem- 
broke meet the requirements of the few 
and uncertain biographical data furnished 
by the Sonnets; but the acceptance of 
either of these noblemen as the “ W. H.” 
of the dedication raises almost as many 
questions as it answers. 

It is highly improbable that a dedica- 
tion written by the publisher of a collee- 
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tion of poems, which he was about to 
issue without authorization, would dis- 
close the identity of the chief figure in 
the drama of passion guarded in its rec- 
ord by the most highly conventionalized 
poetic form of the age. It is more prob- 
able that such a dedication would be 
addressed to a possible patron of the vol- 
ume or to a personal friend of the .pub- 
lisher—some such person as the printer, 
William Hall, whose claims to the myste- 
rious initials “W. H.” Mr. Lee has 
brought forward as the most recent con- 
tribution to a discussion which will never, 
in all probability, be finally settled, and 
which turns, in any event, upon a matter 
which is solely one of intelligent curi- 
osity. 

It is generally agreed that the Sonnets 
were addressed to a real person ; and the 
instinct of the vast majority of the readers 
of Shakespeare affirms the reality of the 
impulse behind them, their rootage in his 
experience, the existence of the “dark 
lady,” and of a genuine emotional crisis 
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in the poet’s life. They were written in 
the most sensitive and passionate period 
of his unfolding—the period of “ Romeo 
and Juliet ;” and they are invaluable be- 
cause of the light they throw on his meth- 
ods as a dramatist. 

Their supreme value lies, however, in 
their beauty and completeness as works 
of art. They disclose marked inequali- 
ties of inspiration and of workmanship; 
in some cases they are prime examples of 
the strained imagery, the forced fancy, the 
artificial style of the Elizabethan son- 
neteer ;- but again and again in the noble 
sequence the poet blends experience, phi- 
losophy, and the most sorely over-used 
poetic form of his time in a harmonious 
whole which appeals with equal power to 
the intellect and to the sense of beauty. 
The artificial frame of fourteen lines be- 
comes fluid in his hand; the emotion 
which penetrates and irradiates it rises 
out of the depths of his nature; and both 
are touched with the inimitable magic of 
the poet’s imagination. 


The Richmond of To-Day 


By Lillian W. Betts 


HE Northern visitor to Richmond 
is greatly impressed by the at- 
mosphere of age and _ stability 

that pervades the broad, dignified streets 
of the older portions of the city, impart- 
ing a peculiar individuality. There is, 
too, an atmosphere of gloom, due to the 
Civil War and its results. The city of 
Richmond must always appeal to the imag- 
ination. Its streets have echoed to the 
tread and the voices of some of the greatest 
* men who have helped to make this Nation 
great ; Richmond is in the very center of 
the region that has been the theater of 
some of the greatest events that have 
marked our National development. 

To one coming directly from the sunny, 
broad, well-kept streets of Washington, 
the general air of neglect, the bad pave- 
ments, the absence of parks in the heart 
of the city, make a sharp contrast. This 
effect is in part the result of a limited city 
income, wholly inadequate to meet the 
needs of the city, and in part the result of 
the lack of sympathy between the classes of 
citizens and of the absence of civic pride. 


A growing city, in which the commercial 
spirit is dominant, is the Richmond of to- 
day. To many this is but a second inva- 
sion, irresistible but obnoxious to its older 
civilization and to the people who still live 
in the atmosphere of its traditions. 

The Capitol, located in the one park in 
the heart of the city, must always be 
the Mecca of the visitor. Over it, about 
it, in it, are the traditions of the days 
when a struggling colony laid in its very 
charter the corner-stone of this great 
Nation. Memories of the days when, by 
the power of intelligence, eloquence, and 
might, Virginia led in the struggle that 
gave us a Nation, decorate these shabby 
walls beyond the power of modern art. 

Standing in the park, where the squir- 
rels resent the appearance of the visitor 
unmindful of their craving appetites, one 
sees the Capitol, with its classic outlines, 
the State Library, the Governor’s resi- 
dence—a fine and harmonious group. 
This general effect is marred by the back- 
ground of the City Hall, with its many 
stories, obtrusive roof and tower. Beyond 
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the park-railings there is the sleepy air of 
a city that is not in haste to be rich, but 
finds its life in comfort and protection 
from the touch of modern enterprise. The 
new city is beyond this circle. 

Richmond must always be an intensely 
interesting capital. Two periods of polit- 
ical development have left their marks 
upon the city and on the character of its 
people. The first patrician development 
resulted in that attitude of mind that 
naturally produced the second—that of 
resentment and antagonism against those 
who gave a different interpretation: to the 
words “country and government.” 

But a short distance from the Capitol 
is the “ White House ” of the Confeder- 
acy, now known as the Confederate 
Museum and memorial building. It is 
owned by the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. This organization has a Regent and 
chapter in each of the States that formed 
the Confederacy. Each of these States 
has a room in which are placed the relics 
of the war period. At the present time 
the special effort is to collect data fora 
history of the Confederacy that will be 
just to its principles and its representa- 
tives. The Daughters of the Confederacy 
is a literary society, and the Museum is 
its literary depository. : 

Standing in one of the rooms of this 
Museum with one of the most charming 
women that the highest type of Southern 
society has produced, I listened to the 
story of the Civil War and the part its 
tragedies had played in her life. This 
woman, then a young girl, sat in St. Paul’s 
Church near Mr. Davis when General 
Lee’s telegram was handed to him advis- 
ing the evacuation of the city. She re- 
members well the expression in his face 
as he rose quietly and leftthe church. A 
presentiment of what that message fore- 
boded fell on the congregation. All sat 
quietly to the close of the service, during 
which no reference was made to the 
thought in every heart—that home would 
become a memory to most of them ; that 
the invading army was about to enter 
their beloved city. The family of this 
young girl decided to remain in the city. 
To remain would mean no more hardship 
or suffering than to leave under prevailing 
conditions. 

That night the Confederate Govern- 
ment and soldiers left the city. The 
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father of this young girl, high in the 
councils of the Confederacy, came to her, 
and, laying his hand on her head, said : 
“My daughter, for the first time in your 
life I am unable to protect you.” There 
was the steady tramp of an enemy’s army 
before their home, and that army was 
made up in part of negroes. This last fact 
seemed to them an act of wanton cruelty. 

The morning brought an officer to this 
home, who demanded politely rooms for 
three officers. The mother resented this 
intrusion of their home, and _ protested 
against it. “Madam, I regret your re- 
sentment. I hope to remove it. This 
house must shelter three officers.” 

“A most fortunate thing for us,” con- 
tinued the narrator, “as it protected us 
from much that less fortunate families 
had to bear.” This was said in tones of 
deepest g ‘atitude. Twenty-five years after, 
this officer was the guest of the family, 
but not in that house. It had passed out 
of their possession. 

The days of reconstruction that fol- 
lowed witnessed much that must always 
cause a.Northerner to blush. Their his- 
tory was given with heightened color and 
evident repression of very deep feeling. 

This woman, to whom the Confederacy 
must always be a “lost cause,” said: 
“The death of Lincoln was the severest 
blow dealt the South; it changed her his- 
tory ; it made her what she was ”—hesitat- 
ingly—* what she is in sentiment and feel- 
ing. Had he lived, that which to those 
of us who lived through the period was 
unspeakable suffering would never have 
been. Standing in this very spot, I heard 
Mr. Lincoln say to my father, ‘ The future 
is before us. ‘The man the people of your 
State elected as Governor before this war 
shall be put at the head of the State gov- ° 
ernment ; State government within Con- 
stitutional rights shall be yours. The 
country must, at the earliest moment, be 
brought back to the conditions that mean 
peace and progress for the whole Nation. 
The problems for the South are tremend- 
ous, but a united country can solve them.’”’ 
Sweeping rapidly across the room with a 
movement that reminded one of the flight 
of a startled partridge, the gentle lady 
turned rapidly the glass leaves containing 
letters, documents, orders, clippings, re- 
lating to the Civil War. There was one 
daguerreotype, faded and somewhat bent. 
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Pointing to it with wholly unconscious 
dramatic power, she continued: “I hate 
to have that picture here. That man was 
the worst enemy the South ever had. His 
hand struck down its strongest and best 
friend in its hour of humiliation and weak- 
ness ; the one whose touch meant healing ; 
whose heart was large enough to respect 
the rights of a people his head believed 
to be wrong. That picture should not be 
here; it misrepresents us. Lincoln was 
the Nation’s protector. The history of 
those awful years following the war would 
have been different if the great head and 
heart of Lincoln had guided the Nation’s 
affairs.” The daguerreotype was that of 
John Wilkes Booth. 

Crossing the park, immediately after 
this conversation, to St. Paul’s Church, 
the writer sat in the pew bearing a silver 
plate on which is the name of Jefferson 
Davis. Two beautiful memorial windows 
are on either side of the church, one to 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, the other to General 
Robert E. Lee. To the Northerner a 
new comprehension of the spirit that must 
control this people in heart and head to 
make it one nation came as the full 
meaning of the texts on these windows 
was seen. That on Lee’s memorial is: 
“He refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter ; choosing rather to surfer 
affliction with the people of God.” On 
the Davis window the text is : “ This man 
hath done nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds.” In these two texts lives the 
heart-history of a people. 

The statement has been made by a 
philanthropic worker that ten thousand 
white women were wage-earners in Rich- 
mond. This seemed an astounding state- 
ment when taken in connection with the 
total population, placed by the census of 
1896 at less than 92,000. To verify this 
statement a visit was made to the State 
Library to find the Department of Labor. 
The first official, a giant of a man in 
stature and courtesy, replied: “ Yes, we 
have a department of labor now—a new 
thing with us; a few years ago we took 
care of our women, now we cannot; they 
must work.” It was impossible to convey 
the tone in which this was said, or the 
sadness that overshadowed his face as he 
looked into the face of the questioner. 
Another Southern official lifted the curtain 
that revealed a vista intothe past. Walk- 
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ing with him through a gallery in which 
are deposited, under the care of the State, 
priceless portraits of historic interest, it 
was startling to hear, “ This is my grand- 
father,” “ That is my great-grandfather,” 
“ This is my wife’s granduncle,” “ That is 
her great-great-grandmother.”’ Then, turn- 
ing with just the suggestion of a smile, he 
said: “ They are here because we have 
no home wall-space enough for them.” 

The day before, in the same gallery, the 
visitor was attracted by the entrance of 
three young girls, one evidently a guest of 
the others. “Come, and I'll show you 
our ancestors,’ half laughed the younger 
of the Richmond girls. The ancestors of 
friends were also pointed out. “ That’s 
Fred * ’s uncle, a great lawyer.” 
“ That’s Fannie ’s great-great-grand- 
father. He did a lot about money in the 
Revolutionary times. Can’t you see where 
Fan gets her wonderful eyes?” At last 
she stopped before a frame .containing 
several Confederate bills of different de- 
nominations. With a flippant gesture she 
continued: “ That represents nothing in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, nor 
the waters under the earth, nor anything 
on the earth.”’ Turning slowly, the taller 
and quieter of the Richmond girls com- 
mented, in a voice that lived in the memory 
like a minor chord: “ Yes, it represents 
tears, broken hearts and desolate homes, 
and poverty—deep, lasting poverty.” 

The city covers several hills. Where 
there are hills there must be valleys, and 
the valleys in the city of Richmond reveal 
conditions that are appalling. Standing 
on the hill crowned by the Confederate 
Museum, the visitor looks down into the 
valley where the poorest and most de- 
graded of Richmond’s population are 
living. This valley is made the more 
unwholesome by a shallow stream into 
which the sewage of the city empties. ‘This 
is cleaned, or rather a channel is cleared, 
once or twice a year by the convicts from 
the penitentiary. In this valley and on the 
steep hillside streets leading to it are 
hovels and dilapidated houses which are 
the homes of thousands. In the spring, 
and after heavy rains, this valley is flooded, 
and for days the water is in the houses 
in the bottom. The conditions beggar 
description. 

In the center of this population is the 
city jail; directly opposite is one of the 
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publicschool buildings for the colored 
children. The jail is a two-storied build. 
ing standing in the center of the allotted 
grounds, which are surrounded by high 
brick walls. The space between the build- 
ing and the walls is scarcely more than an 
alley. The cells on the second floor open 
directly on a gallery without any protec- 
‘tion from the weather. On the ground 
floor the doors of the cells open directly 
on the reeking cobblestone pavements of 
the yard. Stifling, vile, unfit for dogs, is 
this space. Adults and children and youth 
are all together. The sexes are sepa- 
rated. Criminals awaiting room in the 
overcrowded penitentiary remain here for 
weeks after sentence. Insane patients 
awaiting examination are here, and, unless 
violent, are free to move about with the 
prisoners, some of whom are awaiting trial 
for the crime of vagrancy; their compan- 
ions, men and women, held for man- 
slaughter, burglary, and all the common 
crimes of a crowded community. This 
jail is a charge against civilization, a 
stain on the character of every citizen 
whose indifference makes its horrors 
possible. The one redeeming feature 
is the indignation of the warden and his 
deputy, who are helpless to make condi- 
tions better. 

The public school opposite is, when the 
uses to which it is put are remembered, 
a greater civic disgrace than the jail. 
The building is old, dirty, dilapidated, 
depressing beyond belief. The rooms are 
divided by double pine-board partitions, 
with a space between of about six inches. 
The lower half of each of these partitions 
is hung, like a window, on pulleys. This 
makes it possible to throw the several rooms 
intoone. The partitions stop at the base- 
board, as do the doors. Five hundred 
children under fourteen years of age 
attend school in this building having 
narrow wooden stairs inclosed by a board 
partition on one side and a wainscoting 
of wood on the other. Think of a fire in 
this building heated by stoves! 

The high school for colored boys and 
girls is in no better condition, and has 
the same kind of partitions. Added to 
this, the building is overcrowded. There 
is nothing in or about it to elevate the 
mind of the pupils. Its surroundings are 
gloomy. The street is the only play- 
ground, and here the pupils fall in line to 
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enter the building. The one redeeming 
feature is the evident high moral purpose 
of the principal and teachers. The open- 
ing exercises of responsive and concert 
reading from the Psalms, and the singing 
of music far above the average of school 
music, must leave some impression on 
these pupils.. The high school for whites 
is but a degree better, except as to loca- 
tion. It is fifteen years since the wood- 
work of this building was painted, and 
soap and water are, it appears, almost 
equally unfamiliar applications. The 
newspapers of the city promise repairs 
and renovations in many school buildings. 
All need them. 

As compared with Washington schools, 
the schools of Richmond are far behind 
in modern educational methods; a cen- 
tury behind in ethical and esthetical 
standards. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic make up the most of the studies, 
and are imparted by methods unknown or 
forgotten by the modern teacher. In the 
list of books given by the Superintendent 
of Public Schools as authorized, there 
is not one book on nature study. In the 
high schools the languages and civil gov- 
ernment are taught. In the grammar 
grades of the Washington schools the same 
text-book on civil government is used. 
The Superintendent’s report gives the 
names of teachers and the salaries paid ; 
the names of the graduates of the high 
schools; the names of the State institutions 
offering scholarships, but no record of 
pupils securing them ; schedules of school 
properties, but nothing that gives the faint- 
est idea of the curriculum, nor one educa- 
tional idea. How far the Superintendent 
is at liberty to improve the curriculum is 
a matter of dispute. The public-school 
system of Richmond was inaugurated in 
1870, but it must have been far behind 
the age of educational standards at that 
time ; it could not have retrograded to the 
present condition had it started abreast 
of the times. 

The river front of Richmond is, so to 
speak, its commercial center. Along its 
banks, and the streets running from them, 
are factories, warehouses, mills, manufac- 
tories, with all the bustle and activity of 
a city commercially prosperous. Most 
prominent and of greatest importance are 
the great tobacco-factories giving employ- 
ment to thousands. The negroes and 
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whites do not work in the same room, 
even when employed in the same factory. 
The wages are good; girls earn from six 
to ten dollars per week. The good wages 
paid prove a temptation to the married 
women, and home and children suffer, as 
under like conditions they do elsewhere. 

The streets in the neighborhood of the 
tobacco-factories are very interesting at 
the hours of going to and from work. 
The most impressive feature is the evi- 
dent content and happiness of the workers, 
among whom are very many refined faces 
and fizures. As one sees them in the 
street-cars, the air of quiet refinement 
pervading is, to one familiar with the en- 
tirely different behavior of the majority of 
girls working in the same commodity in 
other cities, very striking, and conducive 
to questionings as to what causes the dif- 
ference. 

The commercial growth of Richmond 
is phenomenal. New plants for manu- 
facturing purposes are constantly being 
established. Several of those lately es- 
tablished will give employment to hun- 
dreds of girls and women. Land is being 
secured to enlarge plants already estab 
lished, and for outside plants to be re- 
moved to the city from other places. A 
large ship-yard that will give employment 
to from one to two thousand is another 
proof of Richmond’s advantages. 

This very prosperity will create new 
problems in Richmond. It means, not 
the employment of Richmond’s idle and 
unskilled population, but the importation 
of hundreds of workingmen’s families into 
a city with insufficient suitable housing for 
its present population—families without 
the capital to utilize Richmond’s beautiful 
suburbs, made accessible by the electric 
railroads; greater demands on schools al- 
ready overcrowded ; the influx of a large 
class irresponsible as to the great civic 
needs of a city divided by two civilizations, 
neither of which the new population will 
understand. Richmond’s naturalized cap- 
italists will for twenty years have great 
opportunities for the investment of unused 
capital in model homes in the city and the 
suburbs ; the educated philanthropist will 
find equal opportunities for erecting model 
school buildings for which the city has not 
now the money; he will find opportunities 
in establishing manual and industrial train- 
ing schools such as have made the names 
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of citizens in New York, Chicago, Phila. 
delphia, and elsewhere synonymous with 
great public service. 

Many interesting colored men are to be 
found in Richmond—men educated else- 
where, under influences that have sharp- 
ened their mental and moral perceptions ; 
men who see clearly, not only the needs, 
but the defects, of their own people, and 
are fearless in declaring both; men who 
are working selfishly and unselfishly to 
improve the conditions of their own people. 

The separation of the two races becomes 
evident to the most casual observer, who 
soon learns that this separation adds 
greatly to the civic problems. So long as 
the purposes of each are treated by the 
other as antagonistic—which they cannot 
be in fact—progress comparable with 


Richmond’s past history cannot be made.. 


That some of the negroes feel this is evi- 
dent; and the perception of the danger is 
not confined to the educated negroes. 
The same question was put to three bank- 
ers conducting a banking and insurance 
business in the interest of their own 
people ; to a capitalist who tells simply 
that “ we,” himself and his wife, “‘ began 
with naked hands and are now worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and give em- 
ployment at the highest market wages to 
forty of our own race;” to a mason, a 
carpenter, and a plumber—all of the negro 
race. The differences in the answers were 
verbal; the conclusion was the same 
from the several standpoints. This was 
the question: “Do you not believe 
that, in giving your people the ballot 
before they were capable of using it intel- 
ligently, this Government dealt a heavy 
blow to your true progress?” Substan- 
tially, the reply was: “ Yes; it made our 
people the tools of designing men; it 
keeps them the tools of these men, who 
use them to accomplish their own pur- 
poses. Every election proves this conclu- 
sively.” 

Richmond is divided into five wards. 
A fire ward is the political unit of the 
city. ‘Have your people ever held the 
control of one fire ward?” “Yes, for 
eleven years. We lost it with the accept- 
ance of the Australian ballot system. The 
illiterate negroes were paid before enter- 
ing the booths to select certain men to 
assist them in voting. The first year under 
the new system the whites gained control 
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of this ward and have held it. The con- 
ditions under the white control are quite 
as good as when we, who are largely in 
the majority in the ward, held it, because 
the worst of our own people, the worst in 
the political sense, the illiterate, and for 
that reason unthinking, are in the majority. 
The ballot to-day in a city like Richmond 
is not a benefit to our people.” 

“Do you hold the franchise given to 
your race responsible for the deep-seated 
race antagonism?” ‘“ Yes; it was given 
before either race had time to adjust itself 
to the entirely new conditions created by 
the war and its sequences.” 

The race antagonisms affect the labor 
market. The labor unions do not recog- 
nize the negro mechanic in the same 
trades. Many contractors will not employ 
negroes except as laborers and helpers, 
and would not do even this if white men 
would accept such employment. 

Some negro capitalists last winter de- 
cided to enlarge a building which they 
owned. Determined to benefit their own 
race by giving employment to their skilled 
mechanics, the contract was awarded to a 
negro, though he was underbid by a white 
man. The negro contractor sublet the 
contract to the white man, and the only 
negroes employed on the new building are 
the laborers. 

The negro laborer is picturesque. He 
never gives the impression of being 
burdened. He jokes, has time to give a 
helping hand, chats, and suggests in his 
movements not work but leisure. His 
love of music introduces it into his work, 
and he moves to its rhythm, which adds 
the charm of grace to his movements. His 
love of color when his garments are new 
often makes him a garish figure, but, under 
the softening touches of time and wear, the 
colors become artistically toned and add 
to his picturesqueness. The ladder and 
the hod, so familiar in the North, are not 
familiar in the South. The mortar is car- 
ried in what is less than half of a butter- 
tub; the bricks are piled on a small board. 
The laborer places these on his head, 
protected by a polo-cap and pad. He 
ascends from the street to whatever height 
the masons are working, on a single plank, 
technically a “run,” carried from story 
to story. When he reaches the scaffold on 
which his load is to be dumped, he seems 
the very embodiment of strength and 
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grace. He pauses for a moment to bal- 
ance the load on his head before he turns. 
His neck seems to be a column of pol- 
ished bronze or ebony; now and then 
there is one that looks like marble dark- 
ened. When the load, without touching 
it, is balanced, he walks along the edge 
of the scaffold, and at the proper point 
there is a quick movement upward of two 
arms that match the throat, and the load 
is emptied. The tub or board is back on 
the head, and the descent is made to the 
street, slowly and gracefully. Even in 
the stifling atmosphere of a foundry the 
negro laborer is suggestive of grace and 


happiness. He still makes music and 
laughs. 
The women of the negro laboring 


classes have the same quality of careless, 
aimless happiness. They possess all the 
time there is. They hang out of windows, 
stand in doorways, on the street, careless 
of home, children, appearance, bubbling 
with laughter. But Sunday makes a 
change. With the Sunday clothes comes 
out the Sunday expression. A congrega- 
tion of negroes is a study. There isa 
riot of color and funereal gloom. The 
church, to the church-going negro, is the 
social center of his life. It is Azs church. 

In Richmond there is one negro con- 
gregation founded in 1780. The first 
building occupied by this congregation 
was given them by a white congregation 
early in 1800. To this congregation of 
slaves and freedmen, a white man, a°* 
scholar, preached for many years. ‘The 
Sunday after Richmond was evacuated, 
the negro regiment in the city demanded 
that their chaplain should preach. The 
military officer detailed to the church put 
the question to vote. The congregation 
voted for their own pastor. The main 
support of this church, up to the close of 
the war, came from the slaveholders. 
The war and its results cut off this source 
of income. The years of service to this 
people of a consecrated man bore fruit. 
The people kept together and supported 
their church, and directed its affairs. 
The pastor had gone West. The old 
building became untenantable, and in 
1893 a new building was erected. The 
people sent West to their former pastor 
to dedicate their church, and insisted on 
paying all of his expenses. This church 
has a membership of almost three thou- 
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sand. Its building is dignified within 
and without. The other churches in the 
city built by the negroes show the new 
era, when responsibilities were assumed 
without preparation. ‘There is a spirit of 
unity among all the churches of the race, 
shown by union communion services held 
in different churches. The line of social 
distinction in the churches of the whites is 
marked. 

Rent in the sections where the poorest 
people live will average about two dollars 
a month for each room. ‘Twelve dollars 
a month secures fairly comfortable rooms 
in a fair neighborhood. There are sec- 
tions where the congestion of people, 
while not as great as in specific blocks in 
New York, is far worse from a sanitary 
and moral point of view, because of the 
dilapidation and dirt of the houses, the 
presence of hovels on the rear of lots, the 
unpaved yards reeking with filth, and the 
entire absence of sanitary supervision and 

‘enforcement of sanitary law. ‘The older 
parts of the city still preserve the small 
houses that before the war were occupied 
by the house servants. ‘These, under the 
changes of the succeeding years, have 
become rear tenements, and in some por- 
tions of the city are a menace to its health 
and morals in a community prone to 
neglect all sanitary laws. Comparatively 
few houses in Richmond are built to meet 
the needs of two or more families under 
one roof. In the better sections of the 
city the apartment-house is now appear- 
ing. Itis very attractive because it stands 
far inside the ground area ; there is space 
for light and air on all sides. Here and 
there a family mansion is being changed 
to an apartment-house for two families. 

There is a section where wealth has 
found expression in stately mansions that 
delight the eye. ‘The streets are broad 
and sunny and well kept. ‘There are 
sections where the hand of decay and 
poverty are leaving their blighting touch. 
There are sections where block after block 
presents windows filled with old clothes or 

‘ paper because the glass is gone; shutters 

broken and hanging; broken front doors 
that cannot be closed, revealing decaying 
floors, broken walls, stairways and hall- 
ways reeking with dirt; chimneys tum- 
bling, streets littered, everything in and 
about tending to degrade the human 
beings that call this section home. There 
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are streets that show the presence of the 
thrifty, prosperous workingman, negro 
and white, but their mileage is very small 
compared with the others. Richmond 
boasts one kindergarten, maintained by 
the Woman’s Christian Association in the 
section near the tobacco-factories, in 
connection with a day nursery. The 
mothers of the children work in the fac- 
tories. ‘This Association also maintains 
a boarding-house for working-girls in a 
delightful section of the city, and proposes 
establishing another near the factories. 
At the present time a project is on foot 
to establish a hotel for workingmen after 
the plan of the Mills Hotels of New York. 
It is proposed to buy one of the large 
hotels now vacant and equip it. This 
will meet the immediate wants, in part at 
least, of the city’s new population, the 
corollary to its sudden commercial and 
industrial advancement. 

There is a fine building for the use of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and a small wooden building for the Col- 
ored Young Men’s Christian Association, 
sadly in need of money. ‘The youths and 
young men of the race will not attend 
night schools, but will attend small classes 
where the members all approach the same 
age. Industrial classes for young colored 
men are greatly needed, as are gymnasiums 
and baths. Manual training is the crying 
need of the youth of both races in Rich- 
mond. 

Richmond, rich in historic associations, 
one of the starting-points of American 
independence, must always be dear to the 
American people. Coming out on the hill 
from the church where Patrick Henry 
delivered his famous “ Give me liberty or 
give me death ” speech, a world of historic 
memories is stirred. One stands at the foot 
of the beautiful monument erected to the 
memory of the Confederate soldiers and 
sailors. Looking west, the busy .wharfs, 
the great factory buildings, the new build- 
ings now in process of construction, impart 
an air of energy and enterprise that de- 
stroys the thought of Southern leisure, 
and suggests the bustle and activity of 
the North. Away to the west beyond tne 
bend of the river is the hill on which 
stands the statue of the man who bears 
the distinction of being the President of 
the Confederacy. 


Standing at the foot of this monument, 
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a statue in bronze, with a face strangely 
grave and severe, one is impressed with 
the scene that lies below and beyond this 
site. The rushing waters are the rapids 
up which John Smith could not go. Grimy 
shops and factories line the banks; rail- 
road bridges cross them. ‘The hills re- 
echo to the shriek of the locomotive that 
tears along the banks at the foot of the 
beautiful hill where lie buried many of the 
distinguished men of the Nation. The 
tower of the new City Hall pierces the 
ether, while the roof of the classic Capitol 
is just seen. 

These hills have trembled to the shot 
of colonist and cavalier; the white and 
the red men have lost and won their bat- 
tles on them; men whose names are cher- 
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ished by a grateful Nation have ridden 
gayly over them to the hunt and the ball. 
Over them a divided Nation contended for 
what each believed to be great moral prin- 
ciples. 

To-day the smoke that dims their out- 
lines means wages paid to the Nation’s 
sons, and prosperity for the city that has 
risen from the ashes of devastation and 
is rising triumphantly from the greater 
devastation of bitterness and resentment ; 
a city in the grasp of municipal burdens, 
inheritances of these very devastations. 
“Within this city are the memorials and the 

things of fame 
That do renown this city.” 
And these are part of this Nation’s great- 
ness. 


Three American Statesmen’ 


study the elements or forces that 

brought about the abolition of slavery 
and maintained the cause of the Union. 
They were of different temperament, as 
different as men could be who were im- 
bued with kindred hopes and purposes. 
Seward was a natural politician and 
political leader—not a vulgar and venal 
demagogue, but a man who believed in 
organization, party manipulation, decorous 
devotion to party purposes. A conscien- 
tious opponent of slavery, at critical junc- 
tures he rose to the highest plane of wise 
and prophetic statesmanship. His mas- 
terly and philosophic treatment of the 
most burning questions of the time made 
him the ido] of the young enthusiasts of 
the land. And yet he was nota zealot 
himself, but a sincere opportunist, always 
ready to accept the best and most practi- 
cable thing attainable. Like the ordi- 
nary successful politician, he was an opti- 
mist by nature and intention ; he believed 
in the final victory of freedom and justice ; 
but he was willing to win each interme- 
diate contest in the interests of himself 
and his party. He was nota great orator, 


ie the lives of these three men we can 


1 Charles Francis Adams. By his Son, Charles Francis 
Adams. American Statesmen Series. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

By Moorfield Storey. American 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


£1.25. 
The Life of William H. Seward. By Frederick Ban- 


Charles Sumner. 
Statesmen Series. 


Two vols. 


croft. 


Harper & Bros., New York. $5. 





but a great writer who coined telling 
phrases and fastened firmly in speech 
some of the fundamental ideas of the great 
conflict. 

Sumner had the courage, the zeal, the 
enthusiasm, the deep moral earnestness, 
the idealistic temper, of a reformer and a 
martyr. He was the exponent of puri- 
tanic idealism, of transcendental longing 
for immediate and immaculate perfection. 
In politics he was not without success ; 
but he was utterly incapable of political 
management. He instinctively rebelled 
against expedients, and detested com- 
promise—the two chief stones in the cor- 
ner of any party structure. His nature 
is well illustrated by his famous remark: 
“Tf two evils are presented to me, I will 
take neither.” A statesman with sucha 
creed can play a conspicuous part only at 
crises in a nation’s life, when men are 
responsive to moral promptings. In 
many ways Sumner had more in common 
with Garrison and Wendell Phillips than 
he had with Lincoln, Adams, Chase, or 
Seward. 

Charles Francis Adams resembled Chase 
in his character and his habits of thought ; 
but his mind was ofa finer mold. He 
was earnest, but not enthusiastic; intense 
and sincere, but not emotional; he had 
considerable political sagacity, but he was 
not a political manager. He saw well 
into the future, because he was wise, in- 
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capable ‘of deceit, honest with himself; 
yet he never uttered the prophecies which 
were characteristic of Seward’s statesman- 
ship, nor did he feel instinctively, like 
Lincoln, the impulses and the passions of 
the plain people. He attended patiently 
and methodically to.his nearest duty. 
He represented, in his sobriety, simplicity, 
and rational common sense, the conserv- 
ative classes of the New England States, 
who could not follow the ecstasies of 
Garrison and were not altogether in sym- 
pathy with the fiery zeal of Sumner. 
Without much power as a public speaker, 
he could not stir the hearts of men; but 
his mental vigor and wholesomeness, his 
sterling honesty, his inability—Adams- 
like—to move otherwise than in a straight 
line, gave him great influence when those 
of weaker fiber were faltering or toying 
with temptation. 

The “ Life of Sumner ” is not an unsuc- 
cessful book. It is accurate, well-propor- 
tioned, and discreet. To add anything to 
the well-known story of his life was diffi- 
cult or impossible. But it must be said 
that the work has no particular interest 
or charm; it has failed to disclose in its 
own character the fervid nature of the 
man whose life is described. The same 
method and style of treatment would serve 
equally well for John C. Calhoun, Roger 
B. Taney, or Sir Isaac Newton. Such a 
criticism on a faithful and honest piece 
of work may be unjust; but it may be 
doubted whether any biography is a com- 
plete success which does not bring the 
reader into vital contact with a real and 
actual personality. 

Whatever fault may be found with Mr. 
Bancroft’s “ Life of Seward,” no student 
of American history will put down the 
volumes without feeling that he has ac- 
quired new insight into the problems of 
slavery and the Rebellion; no reader can 
say that the narrative lacks interest or 
fails to reveal the life and character of an 
energetic, forceful statesman and man of 
affairs. The chief fault to be found is 
that the writer protests too much, passes 
unnecessary judgments, calls the reader’s 
attention to inconsistencies in the conduct 
of Seward, or cynically reminds him that 
a virtuous act was a stroke of good policy. 
These faults are especially noticeable in 
the first volume ; but when it is finished, 
one feels convinced, in spite of the 
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author’s innuendoes and needless qualifi- 
cations, that Seward was really a great 
statesman. Doubtless he was not always 
consistent; probably he had a native 
facility in eluding issues at inopportune 
moments; and yet a study of his career 
forces upon the student a belief in his 
honesty and sincerity. Mr. Bancroft, 
however, seems to go upon the supposi- 
tion that a political leader on principle 
indulges in evasion, and prefers sapping 
and mining to direct attack upon the 
defenses of the enemy. For example, in 
commenting on the speech made before 
the assembling of the Chicago Convention 
in 1860, he does Seward scant justice. 
Seward was the logical candidate of the 
Republican party, and he expected the 
nomination. It was no time for a states- 
man with even an ounce of worldly wis- 
dom to make a scathing attack upon the 
South, to threaten war, to hold up the 
specter of an inevitable contest, to frighten 
conservative adherents, and, by very vehe- 
mence of condemnation, give aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. As a matter of fact, 
his words fairly represented the beliefs of 
his party, and were an admirable presen- 
tation of the real issue. The author’s 
treatment of the famous speech on the 
“irrepressible conflict” leaves one in 
doubt as to whether he appreciates the 
force or meaning of those fateful words. 
Certainly the casual reader who has not 
made a study of the period may easily be 
misled. Of course Seward did not mean 
that war must ensue between the North 
and the South, that an actual hand-to- 
hand conflict would surely come ; but that 
two industrial and social systems were in 
conflict, two systems built upon essentially 
antagonistic principles. He meant that 
one must increase and the other decrease ; 
that when two methods of labor are set 
over against each other in the same body 
politic, one must grow at the expense of 
the other; that the course of history 
proved that free labor through the centu- 
ries had slowly been winning ground from 
slavery. Seward was not, therefore, pet- 
tifogging and inconsistent when he spoke 
in 1860 in terms of moderation, and laid 
down, as the chief aim of the Republican 
party, the preservation of the Western 
Territories. He was no more insincere 
than was Lincoln, who in 1858 declared 
that a house divided against itself cannot 
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stand, and in 1861 pleaded with the South 
not to sever the bonds of union. 

A most charming volume is the life of 
Charles Francis Adams, the third of that 
famiiy of great men who, with signal abil- 
ity, absolute integrity, and high purpose, 
served their country and served her well. 
The story of the mission to England dur- 
ing the Civil War will remain one of the 
most fascinating narratives in our history. 
No matter how often one goes over the 
incidents, no matter how familiar he may 
be with the details, his heart beats faster 
when he reads again those words of 
Adams that stand forth as the very climax 
of the entertaining drama: “It would be 
superfluous for me to point out to your 
lordship that this is war.” To say of the 
life of Adams that it is of absorbing inter- 
est is not enough. Any writer with a 
grain of skill could with difficulty con- 
trive to be uninteresting on such a theme. 
The charm of this book lies in the fact 
that, with transparent frankness and with 
no effort to attach unmerited praise or 
biame, it tells a story with utter simplicity 
and almost without comment. How easy 
it would have been for some intrusive 
busybody to tell this tale as if his own 
moralizing and interpretation were of 
more value than the facts; how exasper- 
ating to see a narrative whose character- 
istic is action, and which is filled with 
critical situations, robbed of its highest 
dramatic effect by the audacious and 
pedantic annotation of the critic! 

Two or three things in the life of 
Adams deserve special notice. He was a 
member of the House Committee of 
Thirty-three which was appointed in De- 
cember of 1860 to consider plans and 
methods of reconciliation. Contemporary 
entries in his diary and statements in 
unpublished letters declare the principle 
upon which he acted in the work of that 
committee, and show that he understood 
the situation with astonishing accuracy. 
He saw that the only course in the de- 
fenseless condition of the Union was “to 
gain time, and bridge over the chasm 
made by Mr. Buchanan’s weakness.” He 
saw, too, that the ostensible complaints of 
the Southern leaders were insincere ; that 
what they wanted was not an enforcement 
of the fugitive slave law, or the free ad- 
mission of slavery to the plains of Kan- 
sas; that they were now intent upon the 
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“regeneration” of Central and South 
America, and were cherishing the barba- 
rous and utterly quixotic scheme of build- 
ing up a vast empire stretching from the 
Ohio to the Isthmus, or mayhap to the 
Horn—an empire founded on slavery and 
medizvalism. Because of the time-serving 
work of this committee, and because of 
the skill with which Adams exposed the 
extravagant purposes of the South, the 
North came to see its duty more clearly, 
and the border States were not driven 
precipitately from the Union. “That 
this was the one practical course for a 
statesman to pursue, under the circum- 
stances, seems now self-evident; that it 
was the course which would instinctively 
suggest itself to a natural diplomat is 
apparent. This Mr. Adams was.” 

It may be said, however, that, in consid- 
ering the difficulties of that direful winter, 
the writer in one respect does Lincoln an 
injustice. It is not true that, “far away 
from the center of action in his secluded 
abode in the heart of Illinois,’ he made 
no sign. Lincoln was in correspondence 
with Seward concerning the problems of 
the time, and undoubtedly influenced him 
and the work of the Senate Committee. 
He made very intelligible signs to Weed, 
Greeley, and other influential members of 
his party. Another thing that merits at- 
tention is of quite a different character— 
the fact that the author does not seek to 
attribute to Adams, as Minister to Great 
Britain, superhuman skill or finesse; he 
does not even say that the course England 
took in the final detention of the famous 
ironclads at Birkenhead was all due to 
the strategy of the Minister. It is plain 
enough that the course of events was 
largely determined by the wisdom, courage, 
and discretion of this masterful American ; 
but the author does well to see that there 
were numerous elements in the problem 
which no man, however astute, could con- 
trol. He clearly brings out also that 
Adams’s success in dealing with Russell 
and Palmerston was due to what we are 
wont to think is the American mode and 
habit of diplomacy ; in other words, straight- 
forward, honest, frank statement. 

These biographies enable the reader to 
trace the most important lines of movement 
throughout the Civil War, and to get, like- 
wise, some idea of the conflicting purposes 
and sentiments of honest-minded men 
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during the period of Reconstruction, at a 
time when statesmen who had labored side 
by side for the same great object were op- 
posed to each other. Seward was Secretary 
of State under Johnson, and was the object 
of vituperative attacks from his old col- 
leagues ; Sumner, with his enthusiasm and 
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idealism unabated, toiled without ceasing 
for the rights of the freedmen; Adams, 
after his return from England, living in 
retirement, wisely and sadly looked on at 
the turmoil, out of sympathy with radical 
Republicanism, but with no heart to enter 
valiantly into the lists against its leaders. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


The absence of 


comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 


a later date. 


Forty Years in the Medical Profession. 1858- 
1898. By John a Black, M.D. The J. B. Lip- 
poets Co., Philadelphia. 5% x8% in. 498 pages. 


While these desultory records and observa- 
tions from the practice of a successful and 
eminent physician are in large measure suited 
only for the reading of other physicians, there 
are also not a few hints and suggestions about 
hygiene, diet, sanitation, and similar topics 
which might be of use to the lay reader. It 
should be added that, although the subject- 
matter is chiefly technical, Dr. Black often 
writes with animation, and even, sometimes, 
with humor. 


Girl at the Half-Way House, The. By E. 
Hough. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 5xX7% in. 
371 pages. $1.50. 
This may be confidently pronounced one of 
the best stories of the season. The main 
subject is that which the author had already 
treated in a different way so vigorously and 
picturesquely in his volume called “ The Story 
of the Cowboy.” In the present volume we 
have in the form of fiction the story of the 
original development and sudden total change 
in character of a cowboy town. The novel 
abounds in local color, in humor, interest, and 
in incident. If we were to criticise any part 
of it, it would be the opening chapters, de- 
scriptive of a battle scene in the Civil War; 
these passages appear to us somewhat over- 
wrought and unnatural. Once the cowboy 
town is reached, however, the author is thor- 
oughly at home, and carries the reader with 
him irresistibly in his semi-humorous, semi- 
serious account of the doings of his typical 
characters; while it should be sated, that 
these characters are not only types, but also 
strongly individualized and very vividly living 
people. 
Index in Xenophontis Memorabilia. Confece- 
runt Catharine Maria Gloth, Maria Francisca Kel- 
logg. (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, No. 


XI.) Published for the University by the Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 6X9 in. 9% pages. $1. 


Moral Evolution, The. By Judson Titworth. 
Published by the Author, Milwaukee. 57% in. 
114 pages. 

The positions of modern theology in its diver- 

gence from that of the seventeenth century 

are clearly presented here, with correction of a 


Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 
to any address on receipt of the published price. 


variety of *traditional fallacies. The central 
truth Renae out is that the redemption of 
man is essentially a constructive, not a recon- 
structive, process. It is the making of man in 
a spiritual as distinct from a zoédlogical sense, 
a creative work still going on towards an ulti- 
mate completion. This is exhibited not only 
in an individual but a social point of view, as 
issuing in adivinized society, the goal of the 
creative purpose. Mr. Titsworth has put into 
brief compass a well-balanced and simplified 
statement of important truths. 


Mystery of Madeline Le Blanc, The. By Max 
Ehrmann. The Co-operative Publishing Co., Cam 
bridge, Mass. 5x7 in. 107 pages. 

Pen Sketches. By Finley Acker. Illustra- 
tions. Published by the Author, Philadelphia. 
544x8in. 109 pages. 

A rather ordinary account of ordinary travel 

in the Far East. 


Recitations, Song and Story, for Sunday and 
Day Schools, Primary and Intermediate Depart- 
ments. By Stephen V. R. Ford. Eaton & Mains, 
New York. 5x73, in. 160 pages. 

Rome: Its Rise and. Fall. 
Ness Myers, L.H.D. Illustrated. 
ton. 444x7in. 554 pages. $1.40 

This is planned, arranged, and illustrated with 
a view to its use in schools and colleges, but 
it is also of great value as a reference-book or 
as a history for popular reading. The author’s 
sense of proportion is excellent, his style is 
agreeable, and the narrative is carried on rap- 
idly, while brevity never becomes over-con- 
densation. The volume as it stands has been 
expanded from a smaller text-book, and the 
work of expansion has been done with judg- 
ment and intelligence. 


By Philip Van 
Ginn & Co., Bos- 


Royal Enchantress, A. By Leo Charles Des- 
sar. Illustrated. The Continental Publishing Co., 
New York. 5x8in. 350 pages. $1.50. 

The publishers of this book send us with it a 

circular describing the legal and political 

career of the author; and this only goes to 
show that a man may be a specialist in one 
direction without being a specialist in another. 

Mr. Dessar has had a most creditable career 

as a legislator and reformer; but we regret 

to say that his story is ridiculously inflated in 
style and manner, and altogether unsatisfac- 
tory from any literary standpoint. 








Correspondence 


A Filipino’s Statement of the Case 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Although your paper is the most skill- 
ful apologist for the war against the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, I believe 
that you earnestly desire the welfare of 
the Philippine people and the realiza- 
tion of their higher aspirations. I there- 
fore, with much confidence, request the 
publication of the inclosed portion of 
Sefior Lopez’s letter to Captain O’Farrell, 
the President of the Anti-Imperialist 
League of Washington. Senor Lopez 
represents the Filipinos in London. 

me Ys 

What we say, not to the people of America, 
but to the Administration, is as follows: Do 
you want means to secure protection to life 
and property? Then take whatever means 
are necessary. Do you want to secure rights 
in lieu of services rendered to us? You shall 
have all that you demand. Do you want to 
see a stable government established in the 
islands? So do we; come and help us, or 
come and supervise while we establish it for 
ourselves. Do you want repayment, in whole 
or in part, of the $20,000,000 too hastily paid 
to a defeated foe? Do you want trade con- 
cessions?- Do you require a basis of opera- 
tions in the Far East? Do you want coaling 
stations, or any conceivable thing which we 
are able to give or find? Come and take all 
these things. Do you want to humiliate us, 
and prove your own military strength? Im- 
possible ; deve could be no nobility of char- 
acter, no “ prestige to arms,” no “honor to the 
flag,” in the strong humiliating the weak, 
especially when it is remembered that “ the 
weak” once gave whatever strength it had in 
support of the arms of “ the strong.” 

Then there is only one thing left: Do you 
want our country? We cannot believe that 
youdo. With all your millions of miles of 
territory, with all your illimitable wealth, with 
the vastness of your commerce, with the rights 
and concessions which we are prepared to 
yield to you, we cannot believe that you also 
want our country. But if you do want it, why 
not say so? Why talk of philanthropy, and 
“peace,” and “charity,” and “liberty of oppor- 
tunity,” and the “task which Providence has 
placed upon you”? Why speak of refusing 
to accede to imaginary demands which we 
never made as to the immediate withdrawal of 
your forces? If it was your intention from 
the first to seize our country, why did you 
seek and accept our aid in the conquest of our 
native land? Why did you telegraph to us, 
““Come as soon as possible”? Why do you 
now seek to belittle our aid? Why did you 
charge us with having been bribed and then 
allow us to spend the “bribe” in warfare 
against your enemy? Why did you awake us 
from the delightful sleep into which you assert 





we had been lulled by “ bribery”? Why did 
you allow us to cherish for months the belief 
that we were to have national liberty and in- 
dependence? Why did you not tell us at first 
that it was your intention to annex the Philip- 
pines? Why did you say that “annexation 
was not to be thought of,” and that, “ by your 
code of morality, it would be criminal aggres- 
sion”? Why did you not say boldly that you 
intended to take our country, and that you 
would be satisfied with nothing else? 

These are the questions which, as I have 
said, we address, not to the people of America, 
with whom we have no quarrel, but to the 
Administration. They are questions which 
require straightforward answers. It will be 
useless to attempt to avoid the issue by telling 
us that we are “savages.” 

Neither will it avail to plead that “no spe- 
cific agreement had been made with Agui- 
naldo as to independence.” We have our 
opinion as to whether there was a specific 
agreement. But let that, for the moment, be 
put out of the discussion. What we contend 
is that, over and above any specific agreement, 
there was a moral understanding from which 
ensue moral obligations which are more bind- 
ing than written agreements—more binding 
because the one party has trusted to the honor 
of the other without seeking a written bond. 
If I wish to secure the aid of a friend; if I 
tell him that I will not do a certain thing, that, 
according to “‘my code of morality,” it would 
be “criminal” to do it; and if I then accept 
his aid, knowing that he trusts entirely to my 
honor, would it be either moral or honorable to 
seek to escape the obligation by pleading that 
there had been no “specific” or written 
“agreement” ? 

I have never doubted that the people of 
America will do what faith and honor demand. 

SIxTto LOPEZ. 


A Word from Dr. Hale 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

You have eight or nine thousand read- 
ers in New England who have been 
favored with comfort and leisure and 
enough to eat and drink in these summer 
days. They read these very lines as they 
sit on shady verandas, and look out, when 
they look up, on lovely landscapes. One 
of the first story-books which such readers 
will take up, if they have a good selection, 
will be one by Miss Jewett or Miss Wil- 
kins or Miss Fuller. And the story very 
likely will be about some Miss Abra 
Lewis, or old Miss Naomi Cradock, who 
is living a mile or two out of the village, 
in the house which she has chosen not to 
abandon, which she received from her 
father. There are hollyhocks in front and 
scarlet runners behind, and humming-birds 
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course between one and the other, and 
everything else makes the house pictur- 
esque, for Mrs. Whitney, Miss Wilkins, or 
Miss Jewett, or you or me. The aged 
heroines themselves are queer and 
quaint, and yet they attract us. We are 
very glad that they do not abandon their 
little homesteads; we drop a tear or two, 
and turn to the next story. 

And this story, very likely, is a story of 
old Miss Nancy Tucker, or old Miss 
Pheebe Ilsley, who has arranged another 
brown house, with another picturesque 
lean-to, and another sad life for the en- 
tertainment of you and me. 

All which long introduction is to call 
the attention of your comfortable thou- 
s nds of readers to the fact that the pres- 
ent position of Miss Phcaebe and Miss 
Nancy and Miss Abra is by no means 
so comfortable as ours is. Indeed, of 
most of such women—and there are 
thousands in New England and New 
York—the scientific sociologist would say 
they ought to abandon the old home, and 
they ought to carry a chair or two and a 
picture or two to the town poorhouse, 
and spend the rest of their days there, in 
such company as old Mrs. McGuire, or 
old Hans Unterock, or perhaps the idiotic 
Nicholas Prosterchef, will offer them. 

But you and I know perfectly well that 
neither of us would do this ourselves if 
we could possibly help it; and I am writ- 
ing these lines, in the comfort of my 
August holiday, to propose that you and 
I, and the rest of the eight thousand re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph of this 
letter, shall unite in a private Fund. It 
will not be named here, but on the Golden 
Book, where they write with a diamond 
pencil, it may be entered as the “ Mid- 
summer Fund.” It shall be devoted, from 
year to year, to maintaining, in her holly- 
hock farm-house, old Mrs. Claudius. That 
is not her name, but it will be convenient 
to call her so. She is a widow who is 
preserving for the benefit of such authors 
as I have just named one of the farms 
which but for her would be abandoned. 
There were days when she wrote verses 
and stories for children. There were 
days when she could hoe between the 
ridges of her own corn; now she is a 
cripple, and cannot do so. There were 
days when she could teach Florence 
Montgomery how to make all the letters 
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of the alphabet in high-colored silks upon 
her -sampler. I think she could do that 
now, but Florence Montgomery no longer ~ 
wishes to learn. 

Mrs. Claudius will receive the first $100 
from our new fund. Nice old Mrs. Are- 
thusa Buencor will receive the second. 
Miss Clarissa Doolittle will receive the 
third. Miss Eliza Featherweight will re- 
ceive the fourth. With all these ladies 
we afe well acquainted at the office of the 
‘‘ Lend a Hand Society.” We have them 
on our list of the “deserving poor.” 
This list is made, as well as we know how, 
from the Golden Book which has been 
referred to, where we observe that most 
people are recorded as “deserving” of 
the very best gifts which the good God 
has to give. All four are the sisters of 
the reader, of yourself, and myself, and 
the other people who are at this moment 
on my piazza, and, in the order which I 
have mentioned, they will receive, for the 
better care of their hollyhocks, their hum- 
ming-birds, and their scarlet runners, the 
sums which are sent to us at No. 1 
Beacon Street, Boston, for their greater 
comfort and A. M. G. D. 

Epwarbp E, HALte. 


Frank Questions Frankly Answered 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The Outlook of July 28 says: “ The 
economic advantages of combination are 
too great and too immediate to be sacri- 
ficed. The Standard Oil Company carries 
oil to the farmer’s door.” In June, 1899, 
the writer left Lansing, Mich., for Cherry- 
vale, Kan., by team. I bought kerosene 
(Headlight Brand) at Lansing, Mich., for 
eight cents a gallon; at Elkhart, Ind., for 
ten cents; at Princeton, IIl., for twelve 
cents; at West Liberty, Ia., for thirteen 
cents; at Red Oak, Ia., for fifteen cents ; 
at Ottawa, Kan., for fourteen cents. Here 
in Cherryvale, only sixteen miles from the 
refinery of the Standard Oil Company at 
Neodosha, Kan., kerosene, in September, 
1899, now, and for years, has sold at 
twenty cents per gallon. 

Please explain these conditions. 

(1) How is it that people sixteen miles 
from an oil field and refinery (oil here is 
supplied from the refinery at Neodosha) 
must pay one-fourth more than people of 
western Iowa, and twice as much as the 
people of Indiana and Michigan? 
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(2) Of what benefit is it to the people 
of southern Kansas to have their oil fields 
developed if they must pay twice as much 
for the refined product as the people of 
States remote from refineries ? 

(3) What necessity exists for the com- 
bination (or trust) of a corporation manu- 
facturing agricultural implements in Wis- 
consin with all the other firms in Michigan, 
New York, Kentucky, Illinois, or elsewhere? 

(4) Why does the Nail Trust have one 
price for the domestic market and a much 
lower schedule for export trade ? 

(5) Do not trusts east of the Missis- 
sippi River seek to crush factories west of 
the Mississippi River, by combination, as 
effectively as George III. sought to crush 
manufactories in the colonies by decree 
or legislation ? 

(6) Is not the trust simply an engine 
for the spoliation of the productive ener- 
gies of the country? 

(7) If capitalistic interests control con- 
ventions and legislation, who is to control 
trust combinations ? 

(8) a. Is not The Outlook drifting into 
the capitalistic position? 4% The Outlook 
suggests remedies for the Ice Trust and 
railroad pooling, but what about the 
more than two hundred and fifty other 
trusts ? A. N. RUSSELL. 

Cherryvale, Kan. 

Answers.—(1) A monopoly charges all 
it can with safety to itself. 

(2) The only use is furnishing payment 
for labor. 

(3) The only public advantage from a 
combination of corporations is in decrease 
of expenses and escape from destructive 
competition. 

(4) In order to get all it can. In the 
foreign market there is competition. The 
remedy would be repeal of the protective 
tariff. 

(5) We do not know; we have no rea- 
son to think so. 

(6) The editorial you criticise answers 
this question. 

(7) The people can and must control 
the conventions and legislatures. One 
means to this end is furnished by direct 
primaries and direct legislation. 
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(8) a. The readers of The Outlook 
must answer this question. We think not. 
6. The Outlook has repeatedly recom- 
mended, and does again, the following 
specific remedies: Remove protecting tar- 
iffs; require all corporations and combi- 
nations of corporations to publish their 
reports in forms intelligible to the public ; 
prohibit stock-watering; make it crim- 
inal for any corporation to restrict the 
right of purchasers to purchase of other 
dealers, to refuse to sell at market rates 
for cash to any purchaser, or to make lower 
rates for one patron than for another ; and 
tax all corporations as individuals are 
taxed.—THE Epirors. 


A School of Commerce 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I beg leave to call your attention to the 
School of Commerce established by the 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin 
at their meeting last April. No mention 
was made of this school in the paragraph 
on the general subject in your recent re- 
view of Professor Butler’s “ Monographs 
on Education.” 

We have planned the work of our school 
with great care. We aim to make it do 
for the higher education of business men 
what the best schools of engineering and 
agriculture do for engineers and farmers. 
The requirements for admission are iden- 
tical with those of our colleges of letters 
and science and engineering. Our plan 
is to lay a broad educational foundation 
by means of thorough courses in history, 
economics, political science, economic 
geography, physics, chemistry, and at 
least one modern language besides Eng- 
lish, and to build thereon strictly technical 
courses designed to prepare men for the 
banking business, the consular service, 
and the most important branches of for- 
eign commerce. 

We shall be ready to receive students 
at the opening of the next academic year, 
and it now seems probable that we shall 
have a goodly number at the very start. 

WILLIAM A, SCOTT, 
Director of the School. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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I would like you to give me the Protestant 
and Catholic version of the following verses—that 
generally accepted—also your own: “And I sa 
unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will build my church ; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And | will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom ot heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven” (Matthew xvi., 18, 19). A. M. W. 

The translation of the passage, as quoted, is not at issue 
between Protestants and Romanists, but only the inter- 
pretation. Romanists hold that the powers here de- 
scribed were conferred upon Peter, as the rock founda- 
tion of the Church, and were transmitted by him to the 
popes as his legitimate successors, from whom they flow 
to the clergy. The “keys” are the power of admitting 
to or excluding from the Church, outside of which there 
is supposed to be no salvation. ‘“ Binding” and “ loos- 
ing” denote authority to legislate for the Church by 
commandment or permission. The Evangelical Protes- 
tant view is that Simon received the name of Peter 
(meaning rock), though he was a mercurial rather than a 
steady character, because he had reached the rock foun- 
dation of the Church, faith in Jesus as the Son of God; 
that in this faith not Peter only, but all who share it 
with him, receive the key truth by which they are to open 
the kingdom of heaven to all converts to their taith; 
also that through the moral fellowship with Jesus which 
faith in him produces they are qualified to declare what 
is and what is not according to the mind of Christ, and 
to speak with divine authority in the reproof of sin and 
in assurance of forgiveness to the repentant. With 
this view of the passage we concur. 


1. What do you consider the best method of 
teaching the Bible to children and youth? I find 
difficulties in adapting the new method of interpreta- 
tion to any_system used by evangelical Sunday- 
schools. 2. Do you agree with President G. Stanle 
Hall’s statement that Christ should not be presente 
to children till they are fourteen years old? 3. Can 
you refer me to any accounts of literary clubs con- 
ducted in churches where the young people are not 
highly educated and have not much time for study? 
4. Is there any record of work laid out for the literary 
department of the Epworth League? L. W. 

1. If the question means some published system of les- 

sons and lesson helps, the so-called Blakeslee Lessons, 

by the Bible Study Union, Boston, deserve special recom- 
mendation. But if you mean a method of meeting mod- 
ern difficulties arising from conflict of traditional inter- 
pretations of the Bible with critical learning, the question 
is too large for this column, except to name leading prin- 
ciples, viz.: 1. Divine inspiration is a power for moral 
quickening rather than for correct statement. 2, An 
infallible book is an impossibility. 3. The essentials 
of the Bible are to be looked for in Jesus’ teachings, and 
found elsewhere only in agreement with these. In Mr. 

Sheldon’s “ Ethical Sunday-School” (The Macmillan 

Company, New York) there are some excellent hints for 

the use of the Old Testament in teaching children. 2. 

There are different views in which Christ may be pre- 

sented. In some views he may be presented to children 

much younger than fourteen. 3 and 4. Referred to our 
readers. 


Kindly suggest some works which will throw 
light on the subject “ Why we believe in the Bible.” 
There are two different senses in which the phrase “ be- 
lieve in the Bible” may be taken: (1) As to its testimony 
to moral and spiritual truth. This is summed up and 
uttered in the Gospels by Jesus Christ, whose authority 
is generally recognized by sound consciences. (2) As to 
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its testimony in historical matters. For this see such 
books as Professor McCurdy’s “ History, Prophecy, and 
the Monuments” (Macmillan, New York, $3). But 
where the historical narrative relates miraculous events, 
belief is determined by various considerations regarding 
their historicity. These cannot even be summarized here. 
but for a specimen of their treatment by a believer see 
Bruce’s “ Miraculous Element in the Gospels” (Arm- 
strong). In general, see Dr. Gladden’s recent book, 
“ How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines ?” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


1. What bibliography can you suggest on the 
cote theory of reciprocal causation ? 
. What answer does modern scholarship give to the 

old question as to ‘* the lost tribes of Israel ”’? 

A 


1. We should simply refer to a history of philosophy, 
Erdmann’s for instance. As to the conception of causa: 
tion in general, note Professor Royce’s observations in 
his recent Gifford Lectures on “ ‘he World and the 
Individual ” (The Macmillan Company, New York). He 
says, among other things: “ The unhappy slavery of 
the metaphysics of the past to the conception of causa- 
tion has been responsible for some of the most fatal of 
the misfortunes of religion and of humanity ” (p. 444). 
2. That they were lost. not in consequence of deportation, 
to which comparatively a small number were subjected, 
but through amalgamation with the non-Israelite popu- 
lation about them. 


Kindly recommend to me what you consider 
the best book of Bible stories for children. If you 
will mention the names and publishers of several 
books of this kind you will greatly oblige - 

~L. 


The two best books of this kind, as we think, are Fos- 
ter’s “‘ Bible for Young People ” (‘The Charles Foster Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia), and Bennett and Ad- 
eney’s “ Bible Story Freshly Told for Young People” 
(The Macmillan Company, New York), the Old and New 
Testaments in separate volumes or in one, and arranged 
according to recent criticism. 


Please let me know what helps to Bible study 
you consider suitable for one who wishes a short and 
concise summary of the books of both the Old and 
the New Testament. A.) 

Bennett’s “ Primer of the Bible” (Holt, New York, 

$1.25). Bennett and Adeney’s “ Biblical Introduction, 

Old and New Testament” is somewhat ampler (T. 

Whittaker, New York, $2). 


Give names of best books on the exposition 

of the Apostles’ Creed. 4 AM 
The best book on this subject, though not equally satis- 
factory to us in all its chapters, is Dr. Stimson’s * The 
Apostles’ Creed in the Light of Modern Discussion ” 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston). 


“J. A. M.” in The Outlook for July 14 asks, 
“Is there a sermon by a distinguished American 
preacher in which he compares the Bible with Har- 
vard University or with any university?” President 
Hyde in his ““God’s Education of Man” @. 197 
says: ‘‘ Law deals with men as the school deals wit 

children, ... Grace appeals to men as the college 
appeals to youth. ... Character treats men as the 
university treats its graduate students.” The figure 
is expanded at some length in the chapter from which 
the above is quoted. Whether Dr. Hyde has used it 
in any sermon or not I know not. es We 


Inquirer.—Your statement that the “ Song of 
Songs” as well as the Book of Esther does not con- 
tain the name of God appears to be correct. 
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State and the Church, The (Prall) 

Sumner, Charles (Storey) 

Tennyson, The Mind of (Sneath) 

Transvaal Trouble, The (Hammond) 

Trees, A Guide to the aR 

Fes wed Faen - ler) f (De Viewed 
ypography, The Practice o e Vinne 

Uncle Sam Abroad (Conner) 

United States, Short History of the (Channing).. 

Unknown, The (F a. 

War and Labor (Anitchkow) 

War, Lessons of the nl (Wilkinson). 

W ashington George (Wilson 

Wesley and Metho ism (Snell) 

White Robe of Churches, etc. (Spence) . 

Wilkie, Sir David (Pinnington) 

Wine, Shall We Drink ? (} 1adden) 

Women, the Internationa Congress of 

Work and Play (Bradley) 

World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century (Reinsch) 

World’s Orators, The 

Synoptic Gospels, The (Car 
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